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Notes of the Month. 


Writing about Byron, on the occasion of his centenary, many critics have 
dwelt upon the literary misunderstandings among nations. Why has Byron’s 
reputation, they ask, always stood so much lower in England than on the 
Continents There he is paired with Shakespeare as the greatest of English 
poets. The Continental peoples have attributed their admiration of Byron 
to their freedom from the English vices of cant and hypocrisy, just as they are 
convinced that all English criticism of Oscar Wilde’s work proceeds from the 
same national tendencies. Without denying the existence in England of much 
cant and hypocrisy, it seems that these comments of the Continental peoples 
arise partly from ignorance of English literary history. After all, the reaction 
against Byron was led, and on purely literary grounds, by Swinburne, who 
was also (at that time at least) something of a revolutionist and a dare-devil. 
Besides, is it true that popular opinion in England—or in English-educated Ireland 
—in regard to Byron has differed greatly from popular opinion on the continent ¢ 
One’s uncles—if, as is usually the case with uncles, their progress in literary 
appreciation stopped short at the age of twenty-one—certainly thought of 
Bryon as the last of the great English poets; and if any characteristically 
furnished Victorian house still exists, we dare swear that Shakespeare and the 
author of Childe Harold are the poets best represented in its library ; next to 
them probably Tom Moore. All one can really say is that Byron’s influence 
on the main currents of European literature has been greater than his influence 
on the English poets who followed him. 

The reputation of English authors on the Continent, and of Continental 
authors in England, is always something of a mystery; but we must draw a 
distinction between popular and literary reputation. The French are amazed at 
the success of Dumas in England; but it would be as reasonable that the English 
should be amazed at the vogue of Conan Doyle and Judge Bodkin in Sweden. In 
the higher walks there are no doubt some talents which are so specifically national 
that their aroma can with difficulty be rendered in a foreign tongue. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is an example, in contrast to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose 
very large Continental public is a surprise to many. But there is something 
exotic in Mr. Kipling—and it comes out precisely in the peculiar brand of British 
patriotism which he affects. As to Mr. Hardy, he is certainly ill-known in 
Europe, even by those who could read him in the original. In the 
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latest Proust volumes there is, however, a page of interesting allusion 
to Mr. Hardy’s art. Proust (whom Mr. George Moore “ cannot stomach”) 
places Mr. Hardy among the great, not among the greatest. “ I 
returned to the subject of Thomas Hardy. You remember the stonecutters 
in Jude the Obscure; in the Well Beloved the blocks of stone that the father 
takes from the island, coming by boat, and heaped up in the son’s workshop, 
where they become statues; in A Pair of Blue Eyes the parallelism of the tombs, 
and also the parallel line of the boat, and the contiguous waggons which contain 
the two lovers and the dead; the parallelism between the Well Beloved, where 
the man loves three women, and A Pair of Blue Eyes, where the woman loves 
three men, and, in brief, all those novels, any of which can be superimposed 
on the other on the stony ground of the island. I could not speak to you in 
that way in a moment of the greatest ; but Stendhal... .” The great artists 
have only accomplished one work, or, rather, they have never done aught but 
reflect across various circles the single beauty which they bring into the world. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

Irish authors with an influence on the Continent include a now all-but- 
forgotten writer, Charles Robert Maturin. There has come from Finland 
recently a monograph on Maturin, written by Mr. Idman, who knew Ireland 
before the war, and had discussed his subject with the late D. J. O’Donoghue 
and others. Maturin was one of those melancholy eccentrics touched with 
genius by such as Dublin provides in every age: a Protestant clergyman inspired 
by Gothic romance. His significance in Anglo-Irish literature is, perhaps, even 
now underrated; for his pictures of Irish life and character are much more 
disinterested than those of Lever, Lover, and their successors. He was no 
propagandist, nor did he try to write funnily about Ireland for the amusement 
of the English public. For his success, and he wanted money—this was his 
excuse, as a clergyman, for writing at all—he depended on his exploitation of 
the “ Gothic’ vogue, brought to the point of caricature in Melmoth the 
Wanderer. This book created an enormous sensation in France. It influenced 
Baudelaire, Balzac, Goethe, Poe, and, in a later day, Oscar Wilde. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

Book collection takes the most unaccountable forms; one of the most 
curious of recent sales took place the other day in Paris when M. Tristan Bernard 
disposed of all his editions of Paul et Virginie, Bernardin de Ste Pierre’s master- 
piece. Nearly every publisher in France, great or small, has published an 
edition of this work ; and the catalogue is a long one. Six copies of the famous 
Curmer edition figured in it, and the translation into all languages, from German 
and English to Dilpok, the universal language. “ I know,’’ wrote M. Bernard, 
“a certain number of imperfect books which I like better. But Paul et Virginie 
is the type of the masterpiece, marvellously balanced, without faults, and 
containing in its pages a not-to-be-analysised something by virtue of which 
it charms and will always charm the great public. | Only a happiness superior 
to the human intelligence can give’to a work this universal attraction.” In 
a final passage of his preface to the Catalogue, M. Bernard gives us one of the 
secrets of the collector’s psychology: <“ While these volumes are being 
auctioned the collector will wander in melancholy mood about the adjacent 


streets, less anxious, maybe, to hear the news of his sale than to know what 
new work he must now begin to collect.” 


The Great Threat. 


By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. 


T WO elderly men were riding in a pony cart at early morning. The 

man driving was dressed as a labourer, his passenger wore a curious 
green bowler hat and a quaintly-cut suit which he had worn on his wedding 
day, twenty years before. He was staring moodily at the pony’s flank, 
and turning occasionally to keep an eye on a small tin trunk that rattled 
in the back of the cart. 

** It’s funny you setting off so early, Simon,” said the driver, breaking 
a long silence. 

** It would be funnier if I did bide longer, for what I’ve put up with 
this last twenty year would be wrong for human lip to tell.” 

** Oh, so it’s that way, is it? I did hear a bit of talk over along in the 
village, but I couldn’t make much of it. | Some reckoned your missis 
had turned you to doors, and others were for saying you’d been that 
nasty toward her, you had a fear of the law.” 

“*Tt’s dark lies they tell,” said the passenger, energetically. ‘‘ I’ve 
never so much as raised eyebrow against her; it’s she that makes me life 
a thing of shivers and starts. You deny everything they say, Bob; you 
tell ’em straight that I’m the most wronged man in the parish.” 

“* When I’ve heard more, I’ll exercise me mind upon it, but not afore, 
for right’s right,’’ said the driver with judicial severity. ‘* Though this 
I will say afore you begin, that it’s a great wrong, or a great something, 
that takes a man gallivanting across the globe at your time of life.” 

_ ‘It’s this way,” said the passenger reflectively, ‘‘ my missis is 
stupidly contrary, and you know the kind of man I be.” 

‘* Moody and short-tempered, I’m told,” said the driver sympatheti- 
cally. 

“I’m not, but if I was, whose fault would it be¢ Why, her’s—she 
was born to aggravate me, and she has always done so, from my first 
falling in with her in the lane when she was a servant at the big house. 
Yes, for five years she wouldn’t say aye or nay to me, and there was I 
like a pea on a hot shovel. I was forty-two years of age when I married 
her, and I wish now I’d waited till I was a hundred and two.” 

‘* But I’ve heard tell, over along in the village, that what’s hard won, 
is well won,”’ said the driver. 

‘* It’s a deal I have to tell; if you keep on interrupting so, I'll not 
get it done,” said the passenger irritably. 

The driver apologised. 

“* And now,’ said the passenger, ‘* what I’m thankfullest for is that 
she having: money of her own, I’m free to leave with all that’s mine and 
put her to no want.” 
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‘Very proper, because if it weren’t so you’d have regrets; and 
regrets, I’ve heard, is most like a adder biting at your kipes,’”’ said the 
driver, holding out the lash of his whip in illustration. 


“‘ Where was I¢” said the aggrieved passenger. ‘‘ Well, now, we hadn’t 
been married long afore I began to take notice of her aggravating ways. 
She spraddles over the fire so that there’s no room for a man to get his 
share of comfort, and she’ll read a newspaper with a crinkling and a rattling 
that’s enough to keep a man from snoozing beside his hearth, same as he 
belongs to—and I, being a unmarried man for so much of me life, I’d 
collected a few habits about me.” 

‘* Ah, now what might they be?” said the driver, winking at the 
hedge. 

‘* Why, many a thing—a hot bottle in bed, winter and summer, and 
me bedroom door open as well as the window, and to go to rest early and 
uprise early, and have no one speak to me when I’m reading the paper, 
because then I lose the sense of the printed word, and if there’s silence 
it encourages a man to read out a tit-bit aloud. But there, boy, if I was 
to try to tell you all I’d got habited to, ’twould take me hours.” 

‘* T’ve heard that a man of character is more full of whims than sense,” 
said the driver. 

‘* That’s it, boy—you’ve hit it. I’m a man of character, I always have 
been, and she, being dull-witted, didn’t understand me. As I was saying, 
it was in the second, or maybe the third, year we were together that I 
spent a sleepless night and made the great threat.” 

** Eh, what threat? ’’ said the driver, almost pulling up the pony 
in his interest. 

‘* This threat I’m carrying out now—to go abroad and never come 
back no more.” 

The driver stopped his pony. ‘‘Do you mean for to say that you’re 
crossing the sea, never to come back to the land that reared yous ” 

“* IT mean that.” 

** But they’ll bury you out there ; not even your clay will come back 
to where it belongs.” 

*“ IT know all about that,” said the passenger, as fumbling in his 
pocket he produced a folded piece of paper with very frayed edges. 
““ There you are, that cost me pounds—that’s me ticket.” 

The driver took the paper respectfully. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ it’s. dated 
ten years back; you'll not be able to use this.” 

‘* There’s a bit of a history about that. How’s the time going, boy?” 

ws Much as ever catch the train,” said the driver, encouraging his 
pony into a trot. 

** Perhaps there’s another train would suit me just as well; or, 
for that matter, I could take lodging in the town and go on to-morrow. 


Did you notice anything at all uncommon about my missis when you 
come for me this morning ¢ ” 
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“* I can’t say I did, because I wasn’t taking any particular notice. 
What did you mean now?” 

““ I was wondering if you did think she looked anyways cast down 
at having driven me to doors.” 

** T’ve heard it said that plump women hide their fancies and their 
worries,” said the driver ; ‘‘ but what about that ticket ¢” 

“* Well, some years agone, that woman of mine got so outright nasty, 
I threatened I’d leave her, and, sure enough, it quieted her for a time. 
But by and by she got like a thing used to it, so one day I lost me temper, 
and away to go to a shipping agent in the town, and bought this ticket 
to Canada—it cost a brave lot of money, but it was the best investment 
ever I made, for she paled at the sight of it, and so she did for years. I 
had it in full view on the mantelpiece to remind her like. Then come 
by and by she took no notice of it till I’d put it in me pocket, and put on 
me hat as if I was for going there and then, But lately she’d hardly take 
any notice of it, whether I had it in me hand or no.” 

** I’ve heard that the mind of a woman is slow to get at a trick, but 
that once .. .” 

The aggrieved husband spoke quickly. ‘‘ Trick ... it wasn’t 
no trick. I meant to go if she wasn’t careful; I’ve been meaning to go 
all these years, and here I am setting off now with all that I value of me 
clouts, and a few things beside, packed tight in the box that’s behind ; 
and when it comes to windy nights and short days she’ll think of me, 
and ‘she'll be sorry, but it will be too late when I’m over yonder, sitting 
by camp fires, singing ’em songs of the old country.” 

‘* It’s almost a pity, too—breaking up a home,” said the driver. 

‘* She should have thought of that afore, Bob. She had her chance 
a fortnight ago to-day, when I had a mind to drink tea and she had a 
fancy to drink cocoa. I drank the cocoa because I’m a peace-loving man, 
but after I’d done so I took down this ticket from the mantelpiece, and 
says I: ‘Ann, this is the end of it; as soon as I can get packed, I’m off,’ 
I says, and she yawned, and then, losing me temper, I put the ticket in me 
pocket, and lighted a candle and went up over stairs and began for to 
pack, and since that night I’ve gone forward steady in me preparations, 
as you do know.” 

‘*Vou’ve ordered me to be at your gate at half-past seven in the 
morning for every day in the past week, and always at evening would come 
a message from you to say the next day would suit better.” 

‘It’s a very important thing for a man to leave house and home 
and wife, Bob—you’re not a married man, it’s no use talking to you, but 
there’s times when I could have wished she would have behaved different, 
so that I could offer to give her another chance. Why, I was on my way 
down to you yester evening to put you off for another day, but when I 
got to the garden gate she called to say I was to take the door key because 
she was going out, and that finished me. I went back and began to strap 
me box, and here I am started, for she knows that I hate to come back 
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to a empty house and let myself in with a key. Yes, that finished it, boy, 
so here I am with money and gear and everything but a good heart.” 

The pony cart drew up at the station; the two men got out and 
lifted down the little tin trunk that had been Simon’s from the time when 
he first went into service. 

‘* What about your ticket? Best haste to get it,’”” said the driver. 

‘* What time is next train for Liverpool ¢ ’’ asked Simon of a porter. 

‘* Ten minutes,”’ said he. 

‘* You'll just have time,” said the driver. 

‘* Much as ever, boy,”’ said Simon, standing awkwardly in the rush 
of those who came and went to the train. 

‘* Come on, give me the money, I'll get it,” cried the driver, and at 
that Simon moved uncertainly toward the booking office. 

He made his request in a voice so feeble that the booking-clerk 
repeated sharply: ‘‘ Liverpool ¢” 

Simon nodded, and the driver congratulated himself upon having such 
first-hand knowledge of the drama. 

‘*Tt cost me pounds,” said the old man, looking at the tiny ticket 
held in his shaking fingers. 

“Yes, but it will carry you nigh five hundred miles,” said 
the driver, looking at the extended ticket; “‘and you best come on quick 
now, or the train will be off without you.” 

There was some difficulty in persuading a porter to put the battered 
tin box in the carriage, till Simon drew a shilling piece from his pocket. 
There was still a little time to wait ; the two old men talked at the carriage 
door, one dully, speaking of everything in the past as though he were 
condemned to execution; the other briskly, having in his mind the sensa- 
tion he would cause when he discussed this thing with his cronies in the 
public-house. 

A porter slammed the carriage door, the guard moved impatiently, 
his green flag suspended. 

“* Good-bye and good luck to you out there in furrin’ parts,” shouted 
the driver, putting out his hand. 

Simon threw open the earriage door, and, ignoring a loud-voiced porter 
and the enraged guard, he pitched his tin box to the platform and sat 
on it triumphantly, as the train moved gradually from the station. 

** What’s that for ¢”’ said the driver, with the injured tone of a man 
who has been cheated of his sensation. 

Simon was mopping his head. ‘‘ Another jiff and it would have 
been too late, boy,” said he ; ‘‘ I never paid you for carting me in.” 

““ No more you did, but it’s no odds; I’d give you that and welcome 
for a bit of a send-off like,” said the driver, hastening to enquire when the 
next train left for Liverpool. 

He came back looking disappointed. ‘‘ There’s no other this fore- 
noon, but a good one goes in the evening, what they do call a through 
train. I spoke to the head-master and told him all about you, and he said 
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you could leave your box in his office; he was proper interested, and he 
wanted to know if you had your ticket for the sea voyage, and I said no.” 

** Let him mind his own business,” said Simon darkly. 

** Well, I must be off now, Simon,” said the driver, going toward 
his patient pony. 

** What’s the haste, boy? I'll tell you what, it’s not every day that a 
man steps out from his native country for good and all; let’s make a spree 
of it; let me and you go up to ‘ The Seven Stars’ and have a little 
jollification till my time comes. 

The driver refused, but, being pressed, he succumbed to temptation, 
and Simon, since he would again be driven to the station when his time 
came, insisted that his box should be put in the back of the trap. The 
pony was stabled ; the two men went into the bar, and the hours passed 
pleasantly with them, and their speech became irregular, and they spoke 
each what was in his mind to the other. 

“Tf I’d a been your missis I’d have turned you out seventy years 
ago,” said the driver, squinting horribly at Simon; ‘‘ for I’ve a heard tell 
that there’s none so tiresome as he that have mated with a young wife.” 

** She’s ten years younger than me to a day, and that’s proper, because 
it gives ’em respect,” said Simon, spilling his beer in an attempt to look 
manly. 

** A nice one to respect,” sneered the driver; ‘‘a man that takes 
a fortnight to pack a few shirts! Seems so to me that you don’t mean 
to go, and that you’re making a fool of her, and of me and everybody. 
I’ve heard tell of your kind, a snake with his eye on his own tail trying 
to journey forth.” 

. After this their metaphors became so mixed that the landlord 
remonstrated with them, and they sat sulkily till it was time to set out for 
the station again. 

They were just turning into the station yard when Simon threw his 
arms about his scandalised companion’s neck. ‘‘ It’s no good ; I can’t do 
it, boy,” said he thickly; ‘‘ you’ve unmanned me by your kind talk, and 
I begin to see things a bit more clearly—I’ve a mind to give her another 
chance.” 

The driver tried to pull his passenger from the trap, and failed, for 
Simon was a heavy man. ‘* You’ve made a proper stupid of me,” said 
he, climbing into his seat again; ‘‘ and if our weights was equal I’d scruff 
you into the train for sure.” 

They drove the five miles back without speech to one another, though 
the driver kept up a running commentary to his pony of things he had 
heard in the village to the detriment of elderly husbands. He intended 
to drop his passenger and his box at the gate, but, seeing a light shining 
strongly from the kitchen, he forgot his hostility in the interest he felt. 
The door of the cottage was opened; Simon was silhouetted against 
warm light, and a woman’s cheerful voice rang out : 
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‘* I’ve been expecting you these hours, Simon; how come you to be 
so late?” 

‘* I missed the train, Ann, but I’ve a got me ticket to Liverpool all 
right, and all being well, I’ll use him to-morrow.” 

The woman’s voice was raised. ‘‘ Ticket—I’m not going to have 
any more ticket games.” 

The door was shut. Twenty seconds passed ; then the ticket fluttered 
from Simon’s hand. ‘‘ I’ve heaved it away, Ann,”’ he said feebly. 

The door was opened; the old man and his box disappeared into 
the light ; and the driver searched in the garden for the useless ticket. 

‘* Tt’ll be a curio,” said he, ‘‘ for I’ve heard tell that a bit of evidence 
do make a story go the better.” 

He drove away to tell the tale while it was fresh in his memory. 


The Show Booth. 


By ALEXANDER BLOK. 
Translated by Padraic Colum and Vadim Uraneff. 


People of the Play : 


Author. 

Pierrot. 

Columbine. 

Harlequin. 

tst Couple of Lovers. 

and Couple of Lovers. 

3rd Couple of Lovers. 
Occuitists, Masked Dancers, etc. 


SCENE I. 


It is frankly a theatrical setting—three walls, with a window and door. 
Occultists sit at a lighted table; they wear frock-coats, and they all have 
concentrated expressions. Pierrot, in a white loose costume, sits at a 
distance, dreaming. Like all Pierrots, he is without moustache or eye- 
brows, and is pale and apprehensive. The Occultists remain silent for 
a certain time. 


1st Occultist—Are you listening .. .¢ 

2nd Occultist—Yes. 

3rd Occultist—The event will come . 

Pierrot (at a distance)—O, eternal tedium, eternal emptiness ! 

1st Occultist—Are you waiting... ¢ 

2nd Occultist—I am waiting... 

3rd Occultist—Already the event is near . . . The wind outside .. . 


Pierrot. 
Columbine! Where are you?’ Through the silent 
Streets, where chains of lanterns are lighted, 
Wander the lovers, couple after couple : 
Where are you’ Why cannot we, too, sweetheart, 
Following the last, tread the circle also ¢ 


° ° ° ° ° ° 
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I will take my guitar, my lonely, 

Sad guitar, and I will tinkle-tinkle 

Under the window where you are dancing 

With your friends, all of them young girls. 

I will rouge this— 

I will paint on 

Eyebrows above... 

I will paste on 

A moustache below... 

O, Columbine, do you not hear 

My poor heart dragging out its song to you? 
(Pierrot has grown less languid as he speaks the last lines, but before 

anything can happen, the worried author creeps from behind the curtain.) 


Author—Ladies and gentlemen, I hasten to tell you that this actor 
is brazenly disregarding me as the author of the piece. I do not know 
what they are talking about. The action takes place in Petrograd during 
the winter. I have not written my drama for a show-booth, I assure 
you. 

(Suddenly the author realises his own absurd appearance, and he conceals 
himself behind the curtain.) 

Pierrot (who has paid no attention to the author, but sits and sighs 
dreamily as before)—Columbine ....! 

1st Occultist—Are you listening ¢ 

and Occultist—Yes ... 

3rd Occultist—A maiden is approaching. She is from a distant land. 


tst Occultist—Her features are like marble .. . 

and Occultist—Her eyes have emptiness .. . 

3rd Occultist—O, what purity! O, what whiteness! .. . 
1st Occultist—Where she comes all’sounds die away . . . 
and Occultist—It is true. There will be silence .. . 

3rd Occultist—How long will that silence last ¢ 

1st Occultist—Who can say ¢ 

and Occultist—She is like snow on a frozen lake. . . 

1st Occultist—Who is she ¢ 

and Occultist (leaning towards first and whispering) —Will you betray me ¢ 
1st Occultist—Never ! 


° e 


(The author looks out again, an alarmed look on his face. He disappears 
quickly as if someone had pulled him back by the coat-tails.) 

Pierrot (dreamily as before)—Columbine, come .. . 

1st Occultist—Hush! Do you hear footsteps ¢ 

and Occultist—I hear sighs. I hear rustlings .. . 

3rd Occultist—Who is amongst us ¢ 
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tst Occultist—Who is looking in at the window ¢ 

2nd Occultist—Who is at the door ¢ 

3rd Occultist—Nothing, nothing can be seen ! 

1st Occultist—Hold the light out. Perhaps she is here already. 


e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


(The 3rd Occultist holds out the candle. Unexpectedly—from no one 
knows where—appears an unusually beautiful girl with a quiet and simple 
face. Indifference is in her calm eyes. She stands motionless. Pierrot 
kneels before her, as if praying. One can see that his tears almost stifle him. 
He is overcome with inexpressible emotions. . . . The Occultists have fallen 
back into their armchairs. One of them helplessly dangles his leg. Another 
makes strange motions with his hand. The third sits with eyes starting out 
of his head. After a while they recover their senses and they whisper loudly.) 

tst Occultist—She has arrived... 

and Occultist—How sstole-like are her garments! .. . 

3rd Occultist—Her face is like marble .. . 

1st Occultist—Her eyes have emptiness! ... 

2nd Occultist—This is Death ! 


e @ ° e e ° ° 


(Pierrot has heard. He rises slowly from his knees, and takes the girl 
by the hand. He leads her to the middle of the stage. His voice, resonant 
and joyful, is like the first stroke of a bell.) 

Pierrot—Gentlemen, you are mistaken. This is Columbine. This 
is my bride ! 

(The Occultists are all horrified. Their hands are clasped. The leader 
of Occultists, the one who has not yet spoken, comes in a pompous manner 
to Pierrot.) 

Leader—You are insane! All the evening we have been waiting 
for the event. Now it has happened. She has come to us, the peaceful 
deliverer. Death has visited us! 

Pierrot (in a ringing child-like voice)—I will not listen to fantastic 
tales! Iamnodreamer. Iamanordinary man. You cannot deceive 
me. It is Columbine ! 

Leader—Our poor friend has become insane from fright. He has 
never dwelt upon the thing for which we have been preparing all our lives. 
He has not fathomed the depth of being, and he is not prepared to meet 
submissively the pale friend in the last hour. Let us be generous to his 
simplicity. (To Pierrot)—Brother, you cannot remain here any longer. 
You would disturb our last vigil. However, before you leave, I would 
ask you to look once more on her features. Do you not see how white 
is her garment, and what marble likeness is in her face? She is as white 
as snow-on the heights. Her eyes reflect nothing in our world—they are 
empty mirrors. Do you not recognise Death ¢ 

Pierrot (with a perplexed smile flickering on his face)—I am going away. 
Who knows¢ Perhaps you are right. Then I am a miserable madman. 
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Or, perhaps, it is you who are insane, and I am only a dreamer, mis- 
understood and lonely. The wind will drift me along the streets ... 
O, eternal tedium, eternal emptiness . . . 

Columbine (following Pierrot)—I will not leave you ! 

(Pierrot does not know what to do. He stops. The leader of the 
Occultists puts his hands together in supplication.) 

Leader (to girl)—O, Ethereal One! All our lives we have been 
waiting for thee! Do not leave us... . 


° ° ° ° 


(A finely-formed youth in the costume of a Harlequin appears. The 
little bells on his dress tinkle with silvery sounds. He comes to Columbine.) 

Harlequin—I awaited you at the cross-roads. Around me were the 
grey shadows of the winter twilight. The wind that I know sings above 
you, and rings for you these little bells. 

(He puts his hand upon the shoulder of Pierrot. Pierrot has fallen 
backwards and lies motionless in his loose white costume. Harlequin, taking 
Columbine’s hand, leads her away. She has smiled at him.) 

(General despondency, which affects everyone. All the Occultists are 
reclining lifelessly in their chairs. Their sleeves have become longer, and 
their hands are drawn in as if they had never been there. The heads are 
swallowed up in the collars of their coats. It seems as if empty frock-coats 
were hanging on the chairs. Suddenly Pierrot jumps up and runs off the 
stage. The curtains draw together. At the same moment, on the 
proscenium, there jumps out the dishevelled and agitated author.) 

Author—Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry that I have to interrupt 
this. But I really cannot accept the responsibility of this play. They 
are simply making a joke of me. I have written the most realistic drama 
in the world. I think it my duty to tell you the substance of it in a few 
words. It is about the love of two young souls. In their way stands 
a third person, but, finally, the obstacle is overcome, and the lovers are 
united in wedlock. I never dressed my characters in fancy costume. 
They are playing, without my knowing anything about it, some old fable 
or something. I recognise no fables, myths, legends, or other vulgarities. 
Ladies and gentlemen .. . 

(A hand from the curtain seizes the author by the collar, and with a 
scream he disappears behind the curtain. The curtains are quickly opened.) 


SCENE. II. 


(Ball. Masked dancers whirl around to soft music. Other masked 
persons, representing knights, dames, clowns, walk in and out amongst 
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them. Pierrot sits on the couch, arranged like the one in the Tannhauser 
and Venus scene.) 
Pierrot. 


I stood between two lanterns on the side-walk, 
Listening to the voices of the two who left me; 
Clad in mantles they spoke to one another : 

Night kissed their eyes. 

The wind had made a wedding-ring for these two, 
Of silver snow, and I was made to look on 

Through the dark the smile the loved one gave him. 


He put my bride into the sleigh he hired : 
I was left running in the frosty mist 
Following them from afar. 


And so he won her. Laughingly his bells 
Sounded out. But when he tried to wrap her, 
She fell out of the sleigh into the snow. 


He did not hurt her; she just fell down 
Into the snow. She could not sit up. 
That was all, and it was very funny. 


He jumped around her, around my cardboard maiden : 

I danced with him; and we sang together ; 

The slumbering street heard our two voices trolling ... 
In the sky above a green star glittered ... 


And all night long together we two wandered, 
Harlequin and Pierrot. We were close together, 
His arm was round me. His feather tickled 

My nose. 


He whispered to me :. Brother, you and I 
Are now together, and not to be apart 

For many days. Let us together sorrow 
For your bride, for her-the cardboard maiden. 


(Pierrot goes out sadly. After some time a couple of lovers are dis- 
covered sitting on the same couch. She is in pink, he is in light blue. Their 
masks are of the same colour as their costumes. They imagine they are in 
a cathedral, and they are gazing up into its dome.) 


She. 
Darling, you are whispering : stoop down, 
I am looking up into the dome. 


He. 


And I am looking where the dome reflects 
The dawn. 
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She. 


How ancient is the gilding ! 
And how the statues gleam. 


He. 


Our love is passionless. Innocently 
You closed your eyes. 
(They kiss.) 


She. 


Someone black is standing by the pillar, 
With pointing eyes. I am afraid of you, 
My sweetheart, Let me, let me cover 
Myself with this your mantle. 


He. 
Look at the candles! How quiet are their flames. 
The dome is growing red. 


She. 


How sweet our meetings are! Always remember 
I gave myself to you without your asking, 
Because I love you, and that is sweet. 


(The dance of the masked people hides the first couple of lovers from 
the spectators.) 

(The second couple of lovers break through this dance. She has a black 
mask, and her mantle is flying. He is dressed in black, but he has a red mask. 
His black mantle is flying also. He pursues her, sometimes overtaking her, 
sometimes being eluded by her, and seemingly left behind her. There is a 
whirling of mantles.) 


He—Leave me. Do nottortureme! Do not follow me! Do not 
draw me to that which is fatal for me. Are you happy that you have a 
victim Shall I see you without your mask, or will you always belong to 
the blackness and the night ¢ 5 

She—Follow me! Try to take hold of me! Iam more sad than 
your bride and more passionate than your bride! Take me into your 
arms then ! 

He—I was sworn to another, but from the fire of your eyes a glance 
came tome. You have led me to where I am lost. 

She—It was not I who beckoned to you. You only saw my flying 
mantle. It was you yourself who desired to enter the enchanted circle. 

He—Be careful, sorceress. I will take my mask off and you shall 
discover that I have no face. You have wiped away my features. You 
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have brought me into a darkness where I see my double. Yes, he nods 
there, my double ! 

She—I am free. My path is a radiancy. Follow me where I go. 
O, you must follow me ! 

He—I follow. Fly in the air or walk on fire! But we three will go 
on this way—you and I and my double. 

(They disappear in a swirl of mantles. It seems as if out of the crowd 
of masked people someone comes forth resembling the lover, like a tongue 
of black flame. Amongst the dancers appears a third couple of lovers: They 
sit in the middle of the stage. They are lovers out of the Middle Ayes. 
Bowing in a pensive way, she watches his movements. He is tall, and his 
cardboard armour gives straight lines to his figure. He draws a circle on 
the floor with a huge sword.) 

He—Do you understand the play in which we are acting not incon- 
siderable roles ¢ 

She (like an echo)—Roles ... 

He—Our masks make our meeting so unusual. 

She—Unusual ... 

He—So you trust me! OO, to-night you are more beautiful than 
CVetr ss 

She—Ever ... 

-He—You know everything about the past and the future. You 
understand the meaning of this circle. 

She—Circle ... 

He—How delightful are your responses, diviner of my soul! And 
how your words go to my heart ! 

' She—Heart... 

He—O, eternal happiness, eternal happiness ! 

She—Happiness .. . 

He (with a sigh of relief)—Dawn is near. It is passing of an ill-omened 
night. 

She—Night... 

(At this moment it occurs to one of the clowns to run to the lover and 
stick out his tongue at him. The lover strikes him on the head with all his 
might, using his heavy wooden sword. The clown hangs over the footlights 
helplessly. From his head spurts out a stream of grape-juice.) 

Clown (in a shrill voice)—Help! Help! Help! Iam dying from 
loss of grape-juice. 

(The clown shakes himself like a bottle with water in it, and then goes 
off. Noise and confusion on the stage. Gay voices call : Torches, torches! 
They look towards the torches. Then a chorus with torches appears on the 
stage. The masked dancers crowd together, jump up and down and laugh.) 

Chorus.—In the twilight the pitch from our torches falls, drop by 
drop, in the twilight of the coming day. The faces that were hidden 
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in the cloudy mist are now lit up with a dull shining. Drop after drop ! 
Spark after spark! Pure rain of pitch! Now, where are you, our ardent, 
forceful brilliant chieftain ¢ 

(Harlequin comes from the chorus as a corypheus.) 

Harlequin—There I was, dragging a blockhead through streets 
covered with snow. Then the world discovered itself suddenly to my 
adventurous eyes. O, how I wanted to enter this world! To take a 
great breath before I break in! To be in the joyful festival where there 
is no one but myself. Here they dare not understand how the spring 
comes to the heights. Here no one knows what it is to love. All here 
live ina grey dream! I greet you,my world! Your soul is near to mine ! 
I pass through your golden window to breathe your springtime ! 

(The remote distance which was seen from the window is painted on 
paper. The paper breaks, and Harlequin falls upside down in the empty 
space. Inthe hole in the paper there is seen only the light of thesky. Against 
the background of the morning sky stands Death, gently swaying with the 
breeze of early dawn. Death is clothed in a long white altar cloth; her 
face is pale. She carries a scythe which shines like silver and appears like 
the crescent moon fading at day-break. Everyone, in great horror, rushes 
in various directions. The knight stumbles over his wooden sword. The 
ladies scatter the roses all over the stage. The masked people are motionless, 
pressing themselves against the walls; they appear with their arms out- 
stretched, as if crucified, and look like wax figures ina museum. The profile 
of the lover in blue is delicately delineated on the morning sky. The girl 
in pink has knelt fearfully near him, pressing her lips to his hand. Pierrot 
slowly crosses the stage extending his hands towards Death. While he is 
approaching Death, her face becomes more alive ; her cheeks become rosy ; 
the silver scythe disappears in the rising mist. On the background of the 
morning sky stands the handsome maiden Columbine with a smile on her 
calm face. At the moment when he goes to touch her hand with his the 
head of the triumphant author is pushed between them.) 

Author—Ladies and gentlemen, my case is not lost. My rights are 
established. You can see for yourselves that the obstacles have been 
removed. That gentleman has fallen through the window. Now we 
can be the witnesses of the happy meeting of two lovers after a long 
parting. Although they have had to use great force to overcome their 
difficulties, they are now united for ever. 

(Author tries to join the hands of Columbine and Pierrot together, but as 
he tries to do so all the scenery rises and flies up in the air. The masked people 
disperse. The author appears bending over the prostrate figure of Pierrot, 
who lies motionless on the stage in his loose white costume, with its red buttons. 
Realising his position, author runs quickly off the stage. Pierrot then rises, 
and says) : 

Pierrot—Where have you taken me? How shall I know? You have 
betrayed me to relentless fate. Poor Pierrot, enough lying on the 
stage! Go and seek a bride for yourself. O, how luminous was the one 
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who has gone ! My friend took her away from me. She was made out 
of cardboard, and I once thought that was funny. There she was lying in 
the snow. Our dancing was very gay. But she could never get up again. 
She was only a cardboard bride ! And here I am Standing before you 
with my pale face. But it would not be nice of you to laugh at me. What 
could Ido¢ She fell down in the snow. TIamverysad. Does it amuse 
you ¢ 

_ (Pierrot takes a little pipe from his pocket and begins to play a tune 
about his pale face, about his unhappy life, and about his bride Columbine.) 


(Curtain.) 


A Visit to d’Annunzio. 


A TWO-STORIED house with green shutters at Cargnacco, above the 

Lake of Garda. From its windows the all-but-island Sirmio, home 
of an earlier Latin poet, is visible on the further shore, and to the north 
snow-topped mountains close in on Riva. It is here that Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, Commandant (‘‘ Il Commandante’’), Poet and Prince, 
has pitched his tent, after a life in the great world accomplished above 
that of any living man. 

Below Cargnacco is Gardone-Riviera, a famous climateric station. 
These mountains, the lower Alps, are those which in Dante’s phrase 
serra Lamagna, and the boats carry each day down the lake their freioti 
of German tourists from the Brenner Pass. Beyond Sirmio, in the 
Venetian plain, is Decenzano, on one of the great international trunk 
lines: Paris, Orient Express, direct in eighteen hours. d’Annunzio 
in three years has not been tempted to move. If he did move, it would 
not be by boat or train. Last autumn an aeroplane had been prepared 
to carry him to Paris direct from the Vittoriale in his garden. But owing 
to what he described to me as a “‘ lover’s tiff ’’ with France he did not go. 
The aeroplane went, and was lost in the Alps. 

A.E. had told me: ‘* It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than for anyone to get into the presence of d’Annunzio. When he 
was King of Fiume he lived in a kind of secret majesty which excluded 
all journalists and even his own chief officers and ministers, but the common 
soldier could always get at him.”’ Iwas received at Cargnacco, as an Irish- 
man. He wrote mea noble invitation to his house ; foris not Ireland ‘‘ one 
of the countries of his free soul? ’’ ‘‘ You know, and your people know, 
my courageous fervour for your cause. . . . Come, then, to-morrow, 
and partake of my Franciscan repast. My bread and my salt are but the 
signs of the highest fraternity.” 

The villa is of simple origins. It may once have been a farmhouse. 
A German, Thode, a distinguished art critic, and the son-in-law of Cosimna 
Wagner, appreciated its position and possibilities, bought house and garden, 
and lived there betore the war. The Austrian frontier at that time was 
very close—Riva, at the head of the lake, was an Austrian town—and the 
whole lake was somewhat over-colonised by strangers. Lake Garda has 
always been the favourite Italian lake of the Germans, as Maggiore that of 
the English. Goethe entered Italy this way, and it is thought that he 
refers to Garda in his lines, Kennst Du das Land¢ In modern times rich 
Germans built, organised, and spent much money here ; but d’Annunzio 
chose well in preferring to purchase, among the sequestrated property, 
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Thode’s simple house to any of the magnificent villas of departed million- 
aires. House and garden, under his care, have become one of the little 
wonders of Italy. 

He was living on the Landes, in the south-west of France, in 1914, and 
returned to Italy with the support of the interventionists. He made his 
famous speeches at Quarto, near Genoa (the spot from which Garibaldi 
sailed with his ten thousand) and at Rome, speeches. which brought 
Italy into the war. His great personal exploits during the struggle 
belong to history. And among the interventionists of all countries he 
was the first to perceive the deception of the peoples proposed by the 
politicians of the victorious nations, and to denounce the scandals of 
Versailles. His seizure of Fiume was the appropriate gesture. He 
legislated there, like a ruler of the Renaissance, for six months. The 
Treaty of Rapallo between Italy and Jugo-Slavia in the autumn of 1920 
recovered a part of Italy’s rights, but it required d’Annunzio’s submission, 
and to avoid fratricidal strife he left the Adriatic and reached Gardone 
with a little company of the faithful. Why he chose Gardone for his home 
I do not know—it is not one of the characteristic places of Italy. Still, 
another great poet of Latin race came once to this lake—Catullus, and he, 
too, was in mourning. 

His patriotism has since been recognised by nation and King, and 
he has received the title of Prince—Principe di Monte Nevoso—a 
mountain on the new confines of Italy. But he remains ‘‘ Commandante ” 
to those who fought at Fiume; and for others, readers of his lovely and 
copious verse, The Poet, most immortal title of all. 

We were shown, my friend the Lieutenant Barilli and I—Barilli is a 
young man who after fighting in the war, joined d’Annunzio at Fiume, 
and became one of his devoted legionaries—into a small room off a still 
smaller hall: a room full of strange and precious things, dark and heavily 
perfumed with sandal-wood. A little lamp burns by a jet of water, 
and on a reading desk, lying open, is an ancient book. Set around the 
walls are seats like pews. The general effect, it is easy to see, like 
every object in the place, has a symbolical intention—symbolical of 
what? Of erudite aestheticism in one part; of sacrificial patriotism 
in the other. Or one might imagine that one had entered into 
the sanctum of some luxurious hermit who cultivates his religious 
curiosities. We had read over the door of the house the words 
in letters of gold: Clausura, Silentium; and it has been well said that 
the Poet came here from turbulent Fiume to defend his work, his books, 
his memories, and his liberty, to escape the heat of the sun and the winter 
rages. 

Max Beerbohm has written an essay on the Entrances of great men. 
He cites the case of Leigh Hunt, who kept a young visitor waiting for two 
hours, finally appearing with the words: ** This is a lovely world, Mr. 
Patmore.” Two hours is too long; but obviously the host must not 
be in the room when the visitor is shown in, for that would be like a play 
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in which an Irving should appear when the curtain rises. I believe that 
d’Annunzio has studied this problem carefully, and that he has different 
styles for different visitors. Me he kept waiting not more than five 
minutes, and his greeting was effective by reason of its simplicity. He 
did not, as he sometimes does, start the proceedings with a dramatic state- 
ment. ‘‘ You see, I am as poor as you, Brother . . .” he told the 
Franciscan monk who, calling on him at Cargnacco, had been kept waiting 
for an hour ina bare room. I had an impression at once of youthfulness— 
to think that the novel of his I had just been reading, Jl Piacere, one of 
the best known, is dated 1884, and seemed at that period to be the 
culmination of decadent dandyism in literature !—and even (though he 
is a small man, with a colourless skin and bald) of a physical superiority. 
Time has not touched his charm. His limpid voice is low and exquisitely 
modulated. He spoke in French, quickly and clearly, and in a manner 
as though we were resuming a conversation lately broken off. His exact 
words—used in describing his devotion to the Irish cause, or some personal 
exploit at Fiume, or the book on religions which he is writing—might sound, 
if transcribed, magniloquent and egoistic, at least to Northernears. But, in 
effect, no one is less pompous than d’Annunzio. He imposes himself with- 
out effort ; it is the art which conceals art. Nor is he one of those egoists 
to whom one listener is the same as another, all of them alike subjects 
on whom to display cleverness or practise ideas; but the man whose 
manners know how to conquer the hearts of all, great and simple. And 
it is from good manners that he will describe you (as his mood now is) as 
‘* my brother in hope,” ‘* partisan like me in the good cause ”—knowing 
that men prefer capture by the imagination to capture by the will and 
intellect. But I had been prepared for all that fascination from the 
accounts of others—some of whom had met him prejudiced in advance 
for private or public reasons. He is the greatest of living poets. He is 
the most accomplished of living men: writer, soldier, statesman, orator, 
musician, worker in precious metals, sportsman. With it all he has 
retained a boyish spirit and sense of fun. This man has had a worldly 
success above that of any man living—literary glory, political and military 
fame, the love of women, money, have all been his. But he is still amused 
—by himself and by others. 

We lunched in a larger room under the shadow of a great Buddha. 
Shelves higher on the walls were occupied by the effigies of saints. He 
drew my attention to a beautiful mask of a woman, prominently displayed 
in this room, with a jewel set in the forehead, his own work. d’Annunzio 
is very clever with his hands, and takes great pride in all that he has done 
himself for his house, the first house that he has owned. Could I get 
him commissions as a worker in precious metals? We spoke of W. B. 
Yeats, President Wilson (‘‘ I was the first to find him out; I denounced 
him three weeks before the Armistice’), H. G. Wells, Shaw. Wells’ 
dreams of a new world are distasteful to him, as was the Anglo-Saxon 
mentality of President Wilson. But of Shaw—his antithesis as man and 
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artist—he spoke with respect. He had found, he said, something Latin 
in the structure of Yeats’ genius, as also in Yeats’ view of literature—one 
of the few northern writers in whom he, being so much of an Italian, 
did not scent the barbarian. He alluded to an essay in which Yeats had 
spoken of the literary passage of words down the centuries, with their 
accumulation of symbolism and suggestion. Yeats, he said, had quoted 
in this essay the epitaph of an unknown Greek. He looked for the exact 
words; I remembered, and could give them to him: ‘‘ J was a servant 
of the Lord God of war, and I knew the lovely arts of the Muses "—the 
which, assuredly, would be highly appropriate for d’Annunzio’s own 
epitaph, on that tomb which he has prepared for himself on the Adriatic, 
in Pescara, his native place. 

He had been surprised by the Nobel Committee’s award of their 
prize to Yeats. One does not always respect their judgment; but this 
was one of the occasions.on which they had acted ‘‘ avec noblesse.” He 
ran on to other subjects, and back again to Ireland. ‘‘ When I spoke 
of Terence MacSwiney, at Fiume, on the night of his death, all my 
legionaries wept. You have read my orations at Fiume. I reminded 
him that his political speeches had been boycotted by the English press 
agencies. ‘* Then I shall have them translated and published in Dublin.” 


It is Byron’s centenary year. Byron, whose career resembles 
d’Annunzio’s in certain respects, died in a distant country. Had Ireland 
any big generally-accepted chief now’ No? Would he suit’ With 
asmile: ‘* I should like to go to Dublin, as I do not want to die in my 
bed.”  ‘‘ But would I get a good reception there? Like the Irish, I 
am not afraid of death; but I would not care to have my bones broken, 
You remember ”’—turning to Barilli—‘‘ that night in the crowd at 
Milan ¢ ”’ 

I would find it difficult to say how far d’Annunzio is really au fait 
with our affairs and our history. They have probably never been the 
object of his study; but I imagine he has an astonishing memory, and 
that nothing that he has been told does he ever forget. 

‘* Oh, yes, I know about Gogarty,”’ he said, ‘* when Boni (the famous 
Roman archzologist) was in your country.....’’ I had mentioned 
these names in a letter to him, and thought at first that he was repeating 
what I had written. But an allusion to Boni’s visit to Tara, and his sub- 
sequent discovery by analogy of Romulus’ legendary cromlech at Rome— 
things I had not mentioned in my letter—showed me that I was wrong. 

Tone and Ressell he described, acutely enough, as the founders of 
the modern tradition of Irish revolt. They had introduced the notion 
of national unity. I said it seemed a pity we should now be quarrelling 
over the names Free State and Republic, and incidentally destroying our 
economic strength, seeing that whatever we may be called politically, our 
dependence or independence in regard to our neighbour will depend mainly 
on our economic power as compared with England’s. It was not our 
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strength, but our weakness, which had caused the English to withdraw 
from Ireland, and since their departure we had weakened ourselves still 
further by destruction of our wealth. But, I asked, did he think there was 
a future for any small nation? Yes, he replied, only just now there is a 
wave of reaction everywhere. His political ideas do not altogether 
correspond with those of Mussolini; he is more eclectic; he has a greater 
faith in man. 

Young men about him think that he is destined to save 
the peoples. They say there is no other man in Europe who 
could make idealists, after their disillusion, believe once more. 
If I had not known it before, allusions in his conversation 
would have shown me how far he is from those materialist dreams of 
national expansion attributed to him in the foreign press. He does not 
desire that modern Italy shall slavishly imitate the British Empire, or 
even the ancient Roman. He regards his action at Fiume as primarily 
an assertion of the spirit of man against new oppressions worse than the 
old. The Jugo-Slavian Empire—though this he did not say—is built, 
like the Austro-Hungarian was, on force and the submergence of 
nationalities, and has not the merit, as the Austro-Hungarian had, of a 
civilised tradition and a pift for government. It is the achievement of 
France and England, for once united, and Italy’s recent treaty with 
Jugo-Slavia—so belauded in the English press—is a piece of ‘‘ realism” 
as false as was her former association with the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

After lunch we passed through one of his book-rooms on the way 
to the garden. He has 70,000 volumes—it must be the largest private 
library in the world. Unlike most authors, d’Annunzio is a collector 
of books, a bibliophile, and also a great reader. Among other European 
writers probably only Anatole France equals him in erudition. He 
referred with pride to the immensity of his vocabulary; and it is 
Shakespearian in extent. In the English section of his library I 
noticed that editions of Shakespeare and Fielding were prominent. 
He reads English perfectly, but has never accustomed himself to 
the colloquial language. Outside the house, stacked up against 
the wall of a courtyard, wee numbers of ancient mural tablets and the 
like, relics from the devastated regions, with those Latin inscriptions on 
them which interest him so much. His famous ‘‘ Arena,’ The Vittoriale, 
is close by, in a little wood. It consists of a circular stone seat, with a 
high column in the centre, and without, among the trees, many other 
columns, each with its own significance. Some of themare crowned with 
shells. They represent Italian victories in the war, and other events 
or ideals that are to his pleasure. Soon he will raise a column to Ireland, 
and he would like to have inscribed on it a Gaelic war-cry. I could think 
only of “Eire Abu,” which, banal though it sounds to us, pleased him, 
lover of the recondite phrase, quite well. We must find him a better, for 
he has bequeathed Cargnacco to the nation, and this property will, in years 
to come, be a place of pilgrimage, where scholars will dispute. 
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The garden, like most others at Gardone, is steeply terraced, planted 
_with cypresses, flowering trees and laurels, and designed chiefly for shewing 
off various aspects of the lake. | One passes from it into a wood with 
a river and steep ravine. This is an accession to what was Thode’s 
property ; d’Annunzio told me that he had bought it cheaply—for forty- 
eight sous a metre. ‘‘ Yet I have been called extravagant.” He has 
constructed several bridges—on one of them he has put four carven hares, 
for hunting the hare is a sport of which he once was fond. Another 
bridge is named The Bridge of Supplications. He now went ahead, and 
stood with hat in hand waiting for me to pass. You drop a penny in his 
hat, and take a wish silently. When Chicherin, the delegate from the 
Soviet, visited d’Annunzio, he went through this procedure, and after- 
wards telegraphed from Moscow that his wish had been realised. I do 
not know how many reactionaries had been hung. The waterfall a 
little further on was partly devised by d’Annunzio, and the stiff paling 
of bamboo along the slope, where the path runs upward towards the house, 
is also the poet’s work—though aided by his gardener, Virgil (‘‘ it is not 
my fault, his name ”’). No one is idle at Cargnacco, and Virgil’s assistants 
are at this moment busy in laying the foundations of a kitchen garden 
where good fruit is to grow, for d’Annunzio has observed, as foreigners 
do, that one cannot buy good fruit in Italy. And he must have as good 
fruit as he ate when he was in London. We are back again at the house, 
and he holds out to me one of those carefully-selected gifts which he 
gives to his visitors with a royal courtesy. But the telephone bells are 
ringing, and now he must devote some hours to his work (rather unusual 
work for a Prince) as head of a Trades Union. He has'recently become 
sole and effective Chief of the great Seamen’s Federation of Genoa. 


I was to hear from him again. A celebration in his honour was given 
at Gardone, with a lecture on his book, Per L’/talia degli Italiani; and 
he wrote, in allusion to this, to the lecturer, to Barilli, to myself: ‘* My 
dear companions,” ‘‘ Two of my race and of my war,” the third of that 
distant race which with St. Patrick ‘‘ had a hero on the path to Rome trans- 
figured by love.”” That day he was full of pride in his solitude: pride 
of the author ; and he signed himself ‘‘ Scrittore,” not ‘‘ Commandante.” 
He had finished a new book, and consigned it into the hands of the 
publisher. He quoted its conclusion: a ‘‘ dialogue of convalescence ” 
between a mother and son. The son says: ‘‘ Was not all my long ill 
a victory over myself? ’’ And the mother: ‘*‘ Admit that I helped you 
to sustain your victory.” And the son: ‘* Why would you reduce me ¢ 
Am I not enough, alone?’ So the Poet is enough, alone: no one can 
celebrate him but himself. Basta solo, 0 compagni, come nel Carnaro,* 


a toccar a me solo. 
J; .M..H, 


* The Carnaro, one of the fields of battle in which d’Annunzio was engaged. 


Lough Thon. 


I do not like the lake, Lough Thon, 
Behind the heather hill; 

It brings to mind some strange dark man 
That ever broods on ill. 

*Tis round an’ deep an’ always grey ; 
There’s not an island there ; 

It lies in shadow half the day, 
An’ all the day in care. 


I do not like the lake, Lough Thon, 
Of hundred lakes I know— 


Where water-lily never shone 
An’ never reed did grow. 


It has no shore, it sends no stream ; 
"Tis like a wicked eye 
That looks you in some ugly dream 
At midnight as you lie. 
PATRICK 


KELLY. 


The Old Thorn Bush. 


An’ so they cut the old bush down 
That lived beside the way, 

An’ ever blossom’d white an’ fair 
Upon the world of May. 

Ah, well ’twas in a holy cause 
It bow’d its snowy head, 

So maybe I had griev’d o’ermuch, 
Who griev’d for all things dead. 


An’ if they cut the old bush down, 
Sure other bushes came, 

An’ thick an’ fast beside the way— 
But never one the same. 

There is no same when we have loved 
If only some poor tree 

Above the others of its kind 


In days that used to be. 
PATRICK KELLY. 


“Bread.” 


By HANNAH BERMAN. 


KNEW that it would be so—I knew that I should, inevitably, come 

to hate myself for it, and yet I did it. For what else was there left 

me to do, if I would keep my soul within my body? .. . Is it a trifle 

if one is hungry—if one is reduced to the level of a wild beast by days 

and days of fierce hunger and hectic desires for bread, just dry bread¢... 

When one has nothing but the terror of hunger left in one’s heart, then 

one has no shame, no hatred of that which is unclean, nor even of that 
which is a hideous nightmare. .. . 

And my hands will never again be clean. . . . Never again shall I 
feel that I can eat or sleep in peace. Nor shall I ever rid myself of the 
horrible thing I did for bread... . 

It seemed to me that I had always been hungry—always filled with 
a wild longing for food. But, in reality, I had only been without food 
afew days. . . . Afewdaysin time, yes; butit was an eternity of suffering. 

The village streets seemed to be stretching themselves out longer 
and longer, every minute. And, at the same time, they were shrinking 
to nothing. . . . At one moment the houses were almost on top of me, 
whilst the streets were shrivelling and shrivelling, until they were meeting. 

. Now, now, the houses and the roadways would meet together, and 
crush me in their embrace. . . . And there were times when the little 
houses were so distant,so distant one from the other, that it seemed as if 
every separate one of them belonged to a different world. . . . At such 
times the streets were interminable. ... I felt that I could never cover 
them from end to end, not in a whole life-time of homeless wandering. 

. My limbs grew heavier minute by minute. They were loaded with 
hunger as with molten lead. . . . And how interminable the hours were, 
the minutes, the seconds! . . . The beginning of each hungry hour was 
lost sight of long before it was come to its end. . . . It was not the same 
sun which was travelling slowly over the horizon, and dipping westwards, 
but another sun—a gloomy sun, whose very beams had no heat and no 
light. . . . The heat and the light were lost on the long, long journey 
the sun fad taken, covering worlds upon worlds before it came back to 
our little earth, to our tiny speck of a village... . 

To me nothing happened during all those interminable days—nothing 
at all. And yet thousands upon thousands of thrilling events were 
happening all around me. And every separate happening burned into my 
weary heart, like a flaming brand. . . . A child rushing out of an open 
doorway was a tremendous event. It created a sort of convulsion in my 
soul... . I felt that I could and dare do nothing, not even stir a limb, 
until he had gone outof mysight. . . . Where washe going’ Why was he 
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goings Was he, too, hungry? Was he, too, trying #0 escape from that 
burning torment of vain hoping for which there are no words anywhere, 
neither in one’s ordinary vocabulary, nor in all the masses of ancient 
writings through which a scholar wades in his lifetime. . . . Was he, 
too, regarding the world through the wild blood-shot eyes of stark hunger ¢ 
. . . Then there was the rattling of wheels, the clattering of a waggon 
over the cobble-stones of the main street. . . . This was too exciting... 
I dragged myself away from the houses. . . . Birds were twittering and 
fluttering in the trees. . . . A cow lowed in the distant meadow. ...A 
peasant was shouting to his fellows. . . . There was the sharpening of 
a scythe to torment me. ... And worse, far, far worse, was the dull 
swishing of the grass under the scythe. . . . It brought back to me all 
the vanity of existence, all the suffering and torments which we go through, 
whilst our lives are no more significant than the grass which lives for a 
moment and passes away, as if it had not been. . . . ‘‘ One generation 
goes and another comes.” .. . A terrible languor came upon me... . 
The end of all things had come. . . . I hated the red sun slowly setting 
in the west... . It was mocking my hunger with its beauty and its 
dignity. . . . My bowels were aching for food. And the sun was just 
going down in a blur of light, taking no notice of me at all, paying no heed 
to my sufferings. ... 

Where was I to get bread—just dry bread ¢ 

The whole world was hungry. There was no bread anywhere... . 

Pyotr, the farmer, was driving towards the village. I could see his 
high waggon from the distance, at first like a fly irritating the still evening 
sunset; later, as a larger, ever growing insect which disturbed the very 
sun in its slow descent. . . . I grew tired of looking at the waggon; and 
shuffled back the way I had come. . . . The soft thud of the horse’s hoofs 
in the thick sands grew still softer. The creak of the wheels and the 
clatter of the ramshackle waggon died away. . . . As every little happen- 
ing set me into a fever of rage and hate, so now did the stopping of the 
farmer’s waggon fret me. ... It seemed to me that the whole world 
was stopped, like a clock which had run down, and that soon, soon, all 
movement would cease for ever, and the universe would once again be 
the chaos, the void and nothingness out of which the Most High had 
created it. . . . My whole being at once accepted this chaos, this nothing- 
ness, as inevitable. . . . I was too faint even to protest within myself, 
as I used to do, when I was a boy, and the teacher impressed me with the 
enormity of my sins. ... I felt like a murderer, without knowing why 
or for what reason. . . . I turned back and rushed up to Pyotr wildly, 
demanding something from him in a feverish jumble of words. . . . He 
paid no heed to me, but simply went on trying to raise his old, skinny 
nag which had dropped down, all of a sudden, . . . I was twice as deeply 
offended, and twice as deeply enraged. . . . My blood literally boiled 
within me. ... That accursed animal, that vile beast—what did he 
mean by suddenly stretching himself out at full length in the middle of 
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the road, just to torment me, just to bring home to me the misery of 
weakness and helplessness? . . . I could have killed Pyotr as well as the 
horse on the road... . 

Pyotr went on tugging at the reins, brandishing the whip, and shout- 
ing and swearing. . . . The horse gave one last little gasp, one last little 
shiver, and his limbs stiffened. . . . Pyotr turned an ashy face towards 
me, and said in a strange, hollow whisper, as if the world had really come 
to a sudden end: 

‘* Jew, he is dead! My old nag has stretched himself out for ever.”’ 

‘* Wells’ I merely shrugged my shoulders. 

Somehow, this coming face to face with the end of a creature brought 
to me the sharp realisation that nothing ever ends, or can end, that there 
was always something alive, moving, striving. ... And I no longer 
feared that the end of the world was come. ... ‘‘ One generation goes 
and another comes.” ... And my going would surely be much more 
significant that that of the dumb beast of the field. . . . At any rate, 
the learning I had drunk so deep of would go with me, and the world 
would be so much the poorer... . In any case, I was not going just yet. 
. . « All the manhood I possessed poured itself through my veins like new 
wine. ... I stood up against the passing away of things. I stood up 
against: all the pain and hopelessness of the world. I stood up against 
hunger itself, demanding that it fret me no more, even if it go not from me. 
. .. That is to say, I saw clearly that there was still some bread in the 
world to fling to the pangs of hunger, even if it was only a few crumbs 
for*such asain 


“It’s nothing, Pyotr,” said I, philosophically. ‘‘ A horse more or a 
horse less in the world—what difference does it make ¢ ’’ 

The peasant blinked his eyes and gaped. 

*“He is my bread,” he muttered. ‘‘ My bread and my children’s 
bread,” he added vehemently. 

Well, I have had no bread for days, and I do not cry about it,’’ I said, 
with lofty contempt. ‘‘ And a dead horse is nothing more than an un- 
clean carcase. Why worry about it ¢” 

** The hide is worth something,’”’ he mused. ‘‘ A couple of roubles, 
perhaps.” 

** More than it was worth alive,’”’ I laughed mirthlessly. 

‘“* That may or may not be the case,” answered Pyotr somewhat 
angrily. ‘‘ Anyway, it must be skinned at once. . . . To-morrow is 
market-day. . . . I could sell the hide in the town. . . . Half a rouble 
for skinning the horse, cash down. . . . Skin him whilst I run back to 
borrow another horse from the smith. ... Start at once, and you'll 
be finished by the time I return here.’ 

** I—a pious, learned Jew, who never touched an unclean animal 
in his life, not even a living animal—do you expect me to skin that dead 
horses” I cried aghast at the thought. 
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** Tf you've no knife, here’s mine,” and he thrust a huge, ugly clasp- 
knife into my hands. 

“But I wouldn’t skin a horse for the whole world!” 

** Half a rouble is money!’ he flung out at me, holding a silver 
coin between his fingers, under my nose. 

“Yes, half a rouble is a fortune to a hungry man,” I muttered. 
** But, skinning a horse!...Unclean! Filthy! Disgusting! Ugh!” 

“* Disgusting—eh ¢ Everything is disgusting to you, Jews... . You 
want to earn money without working, and you haven’t the stomachs of 
rats. . . . It’s you who are disgusting. 

He raged and raved, and cursed and swore and danced about like 
a maniac, demanding that I set to work at once, or he would miss the 
fair at the town, which was miles and miles away. . . . Did I think that 
he was going to let the valuable hide rot as well as the worthless carcase ¢ 
. . . What did I mean by it? . . . His rage was mean, nauseating, and 
nearly as disgusting as the skinning of the dead horse. . . . I spat out, 
and cried that I was not a beast. I would not demean myself by skinning 
a horse, not for all the wealth in the world... . 

But . . . But bread is bread. . . . When one has not eaten for days, 
when one’s whole being is feverish with hunger, and when one’s whole 
soul is filled with an immense hopelessness, big and terrible as the whole 
world—then one’s revolt against that which is unclean, filthy, disgusting, 
is not strong. ... The bread which has suddenly come within one’s 
reach becomes sweeter than honey, stronger than wine, more delicious 
than the choicest fruits of the Garden of Eden. . 

The revolting task became a mere commonplace. ...I almost 
felt as if I had done nothing else but skin horses all my life. . . . It was 
nothing, a mere nothing ! 

“* You may go off for the other horse, Pyotr,” I said, snatching the 
coin from between his fingers. ‘* I will have the horse skinned by the 
time you come back. . . . I will look after your waggon, too,’’ I added, 
as casually as if looking after waggons was and ever had been part and 
parcel of the same task I was about to start on... . 

And I skinned that horse, wallowed in the warm blood, the nameless 
filth, all and disgusting, hideous details of that horrible business. . . . 

But the bread I had had in mind—the bread for the sake of which 
I had defiled and debased myself—was suddenly turned to ashes and dust, 
even before I had taken it into my hands. . . . For neither the running 
waters of the river, nor the soft sand, nor all the washing and the scraping 
would bring my hands back to the cleanness with which one eats bread. 
. . . I did not dare to pronounce the blessing over the bread, nor even 
over the washing of my hands. . . . And where to eat the bread I did 
not know, either. . . . The little corner at the House of Learning, the 
little home of the homeless and shelterless—this was a holy place. A 
creature so disgusting as I was not fit to enter it. . . . I rushed from the 
very shadow of the House of Learning, out into the fields, where the beasts 
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and the birds have their homes, there to eat my bread. . . . Hours and 
hours, and still more hours, I spent wandering over hills and dales, over 
ditches, across meadows, scrambling through the gaps in the hedges, and 
keeping out of sight of all living things, lest they should cry out that I was 
defiling the air they breathed. . . . Everywhere was nothing but filth and 
hideousness. . . . The little loaf of dry bread I had in my pocket was 
like a heavy stone to me, bearing me down to the very earth... . 

I defied the pangs of hunger, wrestled with the demands of my body, 
scorned to pay heed to the agonies I was suffering, until exhaustion over- 
came me. ... Let the whole world revile me! Let the hideousness 
of what I had done be flung into my face a thousand times! Let men 
turn from me in disgust! Let my own two hands reproach me as they 
would! I must eat! I would eat!... 

I waited until the darkness of night was so deep, so impenetrable, 
that it seemed to me, almost, as if the Most High in His heaven could 
not see, either, what I was doing. Then, and not till then, did I eat.... 

But the little loaf of bread was not as honey, and not as wine, and 
not as the choice fruits of the Garden of Eden. It was nothing but a 
dry, hard crust, merely a something which had the power, above all things, 
of keeping my soul within my body... . 

And my filthy hands ¢? 

Ugh! Disgusting! Even the darkness of the night could not hide 
from my eyes their uncleanness, just as the water and the sand refused 
to wash it away. . . . What will they look like in the daylight ¢ I asked 
myself. ... I asked and asked. But, surely, there is no answer¢ Or, 
rather, there is an answer. But hunger and thirst, and all the fierce 
torments of the body, are as nothing compared with the torments which 
that inevitable answer has brought upon my soul—my soul which I have 
myself defiled for ever and ever. ... 


FEBRUARY. 
By 
NORA McGUINESS. 
(From the Treasure House of Literature, by permission of the Educational Company). 


The Pictures in “Hamlet.” 


SOLUTION OF A PUZZLING PROBLEM. 
By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


ROBABLY there are a few people still living who retain vivid recol- 
lections of the controversy which raged forty years ago concerning 
the authentic method of performing the picture episode in the closet 
scene in Hamlet. Everybody had a shot at the new Aunt Sally, from the 
cheerful lunatic who felt positive that he was in direct communication 
with Shakespeare’s astral body, to the learned prebendary who took weighty 
aim at the problem in the solid pages of The Contemporary Review. But 
gentle or simple, wise or otherwise, nobody won the cocoanut. By general 
consent, however, a consolation prize was awarded to Henry Irving (not 
then in his knighted or benighted stage) for hitting upon the best method 
of solving the problem on modern boards, that is to say, the method least 
jarring to common sense and most in harmony with existing principles. 
It will be readily recalled by elderly playgoers that Irving’s Hamlet saw 
the pictures hanging side by side on the invisible fourth wall of the room 
and left the rest to the imagination of the audience. Judged from an 
actor’s point of view, and with a nineteenth century intelligence, the 
interpretation was flawless ; Salvini at once saw its force and adopted it. 
All would have been well had not Irving attempted to show in a review 
article, while beating down the feeble assaults of the tradition-mongers, 
that his reading was the genuine Elizabethan reading. To that contention 
there is more than one objection. The players of Shakespeare’s day 
never left anything to the imagination that could be adequately realised. 
It is a mistake to regard their stage as one of excessive make-believe : 
in matters of horror they indulged in a realism far beyond anything since 
seen. Then, again, the Elizabethan stage had no invisible fourth wall. 
It was merely a platform jutting out into an arena, an island, as it were, 
surrounded by a sea—and sometimes a very stormy sea—of spectators. 
On such a stage visible pictures were imperatively demanded. No 
one as yet has been able to arrive at their nature or arrangement. It is 
the proud prerogative of the present writer to reveal it. 

How far Irving’s solution surpassed most previous readings of the 
riddle in sweeping away not only inherent difficulties, but the difficulties 
presented by the exigencies of the modern stage, becomes apparent on 
reviewing the broad traditional method of treatment and its occasional 
variants. Writing in his ‘‘ Dramatic Miscellanies,” in 1780, Tom Davies, 
who, as anold actor, had reason to be acquainted with the theatrical 
methods of his time, says, in discussing the closet scene, ‘‘ it has been the 
constant practice of the stage, ever since the Restoration, for Hamlet, 
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in this scene, to produce from his pocket two pictures in little, of his father 
and uncle, not much bigger than two large coins or medallions.” And 
then he adds—what has often been expressed by others since and generally 
more forcibly—‘‘ How the graceful attitude of a man could be given in 
miniature I cannot conceive.” 

Davies’ authority to speak as to the method in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century must be seriously called in question. There is strong 
reason to believe that the miniatures were not employed—certainly not 
wholly employed—in Queen Anne’s reign. In the edition of Shakespeare 
published in 1709 under the editorship of Nicholas Rowe, one finds a 
series of remarkable illustrations which bear unmistakeable indications 
that they were drawn from actual performances or from vivid recollections 
of these performances. They are realistic to absurdity in their depiction, 
not alone of stage costume, but of properties and backgrounds. No 
one was better equipped to pronounce on this subject than the late Robert 
W. Lowe, by far the most erudite theatrical antiquary of his time, and 
Lowe wrote of these illustrations: ‘‘ I am quite clear that they are not 
fancy sketches, but actual studies from the stage of the day, and that we 
may accept them as trustworthy evidence. Indeed the ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
picture seems to me perfectly decisive on this point, for no artist in his 
senses could have imagined such a ridiculous scene.” 

Among these illustrations is one of the closet scene showing as if by 
instantaneous photography a view of the scene at the moment of the 
ghost’s entry. | Hamlet, who has been sitting well to the front, facing 
towards his mother, who occupies a seat at the back, has just risen so 
affrightedly that he has knocked over his chair. Side by side, above the 
Queen’s head at a considerable elevation, hang the two half-length 
portraits. The whole disposition is clumsy and points to some com- 
promise with tradition. Doubtless this was the approved Restoration 
method of staging the scene, and I hope to show that it was, in part, the 
Elizabethan method. 

Let it have originated when it may, the principle of the two miniatures, 
despite its irrationality, was bound by the circumstances which ruled 
theatrical affairs in the eighteenth century to get a stranglehold. In 
the days of frequent change of bill, when properties served a common 
purpose and were rarely matters of special provision, resort to the minia- 
tures proved enticingly convenient. After all, the propertyman counts. 
It was a wholly different matter to furnish a couple of large oil-paintings 
which should not outrage illusion by their disparity with Hamlet’s 
description. And so for long the line of least resistance was followed. 
Holman, the tragedian, whom Lamb described as ‘“‘ the jolliest person 
(‘ one son is fat ’) of any Hamlet I have yet seen,” was the first to make 
innovation. When he played the young prince at Covent Garden in 1784; 
a portrait of Claudius was hung upon the wall and Hamlet produced from 
his bosom a miniature of the dead king. This compromise was not much 
more satisfactory than that made by Kemble at the same house nine years 
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later. A kit-cat portrait of ‘* buried Denmark ”’ was seen upon the wall, 
_and the Queen bore upon her wrist a jewelled miniature of her second 
husband. If these experiments failed they at least brought about some 
improvement on the old method of employing the miniatures. Some 
reflections on this head, indulged in by John Finlay, an able Dublin critic, 
in reviewing Edmund Kean’s Hamlet in 1814 are so apposite as to merit 
quotation :— 


Formerly Gertrude did not wear a miniature, and Hamlet drew forth 
two from his pocket. This was neither natural nor striking, because it was 
improbable that Hamlet should be so aptly supplied with the necessary apparatus 
for a dialogue which he could not foresee: besides, he was not likely to be 
supplied with a picture ‘‘in little’’ of his uncle. Therefore, the present natural 
mode was adopted of Gertrude wearing the portrait of her second husband. This 
was a great improvement, but, in our mind, Hamlet should match it by wearing 
himself the miniature of his father. If our eyes did not deceive us, he drew 
out a miniature in a little case. This certainly appeared more stiff and less 
natural than if it hung conveniently and becomingly pendant from his neck. 
The fumbling for it in his doublet or breeches pocket is interrupting, unsuitable 
to that quickness of thought and feeling in which he sweeps his rapid course 
into that apt and beautiful episode which brings to the eye and the mind of the 
audience the counterfeit resemblance of two brothers. 


But not content with suggesting betterment of a principle inherently 
defective, the critic goes on to outline what he believes to be the true 
method :— 

We submit to Mr. Kean another improvement. The resemblances 
should be, not pictures in little, but family portraits hanging from the wall—the 
suitable necessary furniture of that very room; it was the queen’s chamber. 
The father of her son; the brother of her husband; her two consorts ; the two 
kings were ornaments not only suitable, but necessary, to the chamber of the wife 
—the state apartment of the queen. It would be more natural that the portraits 
on the wall should catch the eye of Hamlet, and instantly suggest the beautiful 
episode. The figure of Hamlet, holding the arm of his mother with his left 
hand, and pointing with his right to the portrait of his father : 


“ See what a grace is seated on that brow,” 


would be one of the best subjects for the pencil, and one of the finest situations 
on the stage. 


When Finlay reprinted this essay in a volume of *’ Miscellantes,”’ 
issued in Dublin in 1835, the volume also comprised several notices of 
Macready, who probably had his attention drawn to the book by some of 
his Dublin relatives. One likes to think that the strictures on Kean’s 
Hamlet had some influence on Macready’s staging of the play at the 
Haymarket in 1840, when the miniatures were abandoned and two full- 
length portraits hung upon the wall. The eminent tragedian’s comment 
in his diary on March 16th, runs :— 

Went to theatre, and acted Hamlet very carefully and very well. The 
new effect of the pictures on the wall of the apartment was a very great improve- 
ment on the old stupid custom. 
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Yet the old stupid custom went on. Charles Kean followed it; so 
too, did Fechter, whose Hamlet was rude enough to tear Claudius’ minia- 
ture from his mother’s neck and fling it away. Rossi, the temperamental, 
reduced this idea to absurdity. According to Dutton Cook, *‘ he tore 
the picture from the Queen, bit it, spat upon it, and, finally, dashed it 
to the ground and trampled upon it, executing a kind of wild dance, 
expressive of furious loathing, upon the fragments of the miniature.” 

Since Henry Irving’s imaginative, and, from the modern standpoint, 
highly satisfying reading, no new solution of the problem of any partt- 
cular moment has been proffered. The possibilities have been exhausted. 
But I recall that when Sarah Bernhardt played Hamlet at the Adelphi 
in 1899, the half-length portrait of Hamlet’s father hanging on the wall 
became luminous at the moment where the Ghost is directed to enter and 
emitted the voice of ‘‘ buried Denmark.’’ The innovation is noteworthy 
because it marks the dawn of a principle abhorrent to all true Shakespeare- 
lovers, the existent tendency to refine away the poet’s materialisation 
of a disembodied spirit and put the Ghost of Hamlet’s father on a level 
with Tinker Bell. 

So much for what stage records reveal. Have we any means of 
determining the true Shakespearian method: It has been claimed time 
and again that miniatures were originally employed, and we certainly 
find traces of their use on the Elizabethan stage. | Gaveston and the 
King exchange miniatures in Marlowe’s Edward II.; a miniature set 
in jewels is given by the infatuated Olivia to Viola in Twelfth Night; and 
the magic portrait in Massinger’s tragi-comedy, The Picture, is likewise 
a miniature. But Shakespeare had a keen sense of the incongruous, 
and we are forced to ask ourselves would he have been content to let a 
miniature inspire— 


A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


In this connection it is vital to note that there is one analogous scene, 
and one only, in old-time drama, and that this scene materially adds to 
the force of the above objection. In the course of the fourth act of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen Emilia enters alone, ‘‘ with two Pictures,” presumably 
miniatures, and by their aid proceeds to contrast the attributes of Palamon 
and Arcite. We hear: much of faces, brows, eyes and complexions, but 
not a word of bodily carriage. The committal of that absurdity was left 
to later generations. 

Although it proved handier on the Elizabethan stage, as on the stage 
of the eighteenth century, to use miniatures, when the situation permitted, 
resort to large oil-paintings was not at all uncommon. In private life 
it was customary to provide portraits of this order with a ringed curtain 
working on a rail to protect them from dust, and, generally when they 
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were introduced on the stage the same practice was followed. Now and 
again we find Shakespeare making apt metaphorical allusion to this 
shrouding of pictures. ‘‘ Wherefore are these things hid?’ Wherefore 
have these gifts a curtain before ’em¢” asks Sir Toby Belch. ‘‘ Are 
they like to take dust, like Mistress Mall’s picture?’ So, too, Olivia, 
when about to unveil herself in response to Viola’s request in a later scene, 
says: ‘ Have you any commission from your lord to negotiate with my 
face’ You are now out of your text: but we will draw the curtain and 
show you the picture.” Moreover, the same metaphor, similarly applied, 
is to be found in Troilus and Cressida, III.,2. It is curious that this image 
should have obsessed the poet for a brief period only, and that, singularly 
enough, the period of Hamlet. 

Evidence is not lacking to show the adroit stage use of curtained 
pictures in the days of Shakespeare’s creative activity as well as shortly 
afterwards. To cite the most apposite example, Webster has a scene in 
The White Devil wherein a vision is conjured up by a magician. A long 
stage direction begins with ‘‘ Enter suspiciously Julio and Christophero : 
they draw a curtain where Brachiano’s picture is’’; then they don 
“* spectacles of glass,”” a sort of primitive gas-mask, and burn chemicals 
and oil the lips of the portrait with some deadly compound. On their 
departure, Isabella, before retiring to bed, comes in with attendants, 
prays before the picture, draws the curtain, kisses the portrait thrice, 
and is immediately poisoned. At a latter period more ingenious use of 
the curtained picture occurs in Massinger’s The City Madam, and in 
The City Match of Jasper Mayne. 

There is little need to labour the point that in Hamlet large paintings 
must have been used, but one question demands reply. Why did the 
tortured young prince begin his speech with: ‘‘ Look here upon this 
picture, and on this,” instead of simply saying: ‘‘ Take a glance at these 
two portraits? ’’ Answer this and you solve the whole problem. On 
first thought one would be inclined to believe that the portraits were 
placed far apart, but this is negatived on fuller reflection, not only by the 
emphatic ‘‘ here ‘‘ but by the subsequent— 

Here is your husband; like a mildew’d ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother. 


Clearly the two portraits were situated close together on the wall, 
and Hamlet was standing near them as he spoke. On the left was the 
picture of the dead king, on the right the picture of his brother; and 
both were curtained. ‘‘ Look here, upon this picture,’’ said Hamlet, 
sternly, as he drew the curtain veiling his father’s portrait, and, then, 
jerking the other curtain aside, as his tones suddenly deepened into 
contempt—' ‘and on this.”” The whole was an effective bit of theatricality 
concentrating attention precisely where it was demanded. 


Ballad of the Queens of Bygone Time. 


(Adaptation from the French of Frangois Villon.) 


My sorrow for the queens! Ah, where 
Is Roman Flora, fragrant tree ¢ 
And Archipiada, the pair 
Of Thais blossom of the sea ¢ 
The weeping waters answer me: 
—The echoes drifting as they list— 
The world’s white treasures change and flee 
My grief for snow all gone to mist ! 


Where is that star of knowledge rare, 
Héloise, whose bright mystery 

Lit, from God’s holy place of prayer, 
Abelard’s last dark agony ¢ 

And she who—out of love maybe— 
Sent Buridan, sack-wrapt, to twist 

Down the black Seine (0 fierce decree !): 
My grief for snow all gone to mist ! 


Blanche of sweet songs, the lily-fair ; 
Beatrice ; Allys ;—stately three, 
Bertha the Great-Foot, she who bare 
A hero; Haremburgis; we 
Have lost: and Joan—the dove set free 
By fire, the child of France, star-kissed ; 
O Mary, keen them tenderly: 
My grief for snow all gone to mist ! 


Prince, sigh with the sad minstrelsy 
Of beauty borne on winds unwist : 
Past loveliness is dream to thee : 
My grief for snow all gone to mist ! 
MICHAEL SCOT. 


Lays. 
(From the French of Frangois Villon.) 


After jail has brought to sight 

These poor bones of misery, 

If there’s more bad luck on me, 
Surely Life has woeful spite ! 
Faith you’d say she’d have a right 

To. be pacified |... maybe... « 

After jail. 


There’s no reason in the blight 
Falling on a withered tree: 
Ah, please God, my soul be free, 
Housed above in holy light, 
After jail ! 
MICHAEL SCOT. 


Pishogues. 


By NELL GAY. 


T had only struck nine, and that, too, was nine of ‘‘ old time.” All 
along the Head, up and out from the lighthouse almost to the stars, 
were scattered the golden glimmers of cottage windows. Few were 
abroad walking the bare face of the Head except the priest, pacing slowly 
down to the beach with the schoolmaster on their nightly ramble. All 
else was still under a silvery moon, and, when the whistling of the man 
who passed from one fireside to another, across the brow of the Head, 
ceased, there was silence. 

Passing the cottage door of Mrs. O'Driscoll, the old winkle-woman, the 
priest turned in, while the schoolmaster stood making a cigarette with 
patent paper and tobacco (if schoolmasters don’t do things differently 
from the ordinary people how can they wear their learning ¢) 

When Mary O’Driscoll came out with the priest she said it was more 
than a fine night-—it was a queer night. The men laughed, for it was 
just a grand bright night, and it was good to be abroad until it would be 
time to say the Rosary and go to rest. But Mary O’Driscoll had seen 
queer nights before, for she was very old, and she could read a night well. 
The master’s laugh was that of a man who could X-ray the sanest 
“* pishogue,” but the priest’s laugh was low, and uncertain. His life 
was full of things that were deeper than the earth’s crust and higher than 
the stars, so, even though orthodoxy laughed, the man was grave. 

As they passed up the road from the lighthouse, the dance music 
from a cottage fiddle floated away over the air and far out to the sea 
in the west. 

When the bell struck ten the master yawned and stood in the road 
to say “‘ good-night.”” They had spoken little all the night, for they found 
it hard to talk differently every day, and they were tiring of well-worn 
topics. 

Just then ‘‘ Doctor ”’ Jack, he who had studied medicine for years 
in Dublin and always failed the examinations, stepped out on the road 
to them. High from the top of the Head he had been watching the moon’s 
gold pathway lying out on the sea,'where it seemed to stretch out over the 
road of the great emigrant ships into the west. His finger directed the 
eyes of priest and master to search the pathway to a spot where lay a tiny 
speck. ‘‘ What could it be, out there to-night rounding the Head ¢” 
There was no boat out from home, and for miles up and down the coast 
they never went out into the night sea after the fish. Surely it was 
strange. 

From many cottages the people came to watch the little boat dancing 
on the moon path of the sea, and from the lighthouse shone the signal 
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lamp of the light-keeper. Now they could count the crew ; they counted 
six, but at the wheel there was no hand, no guide for the rudder. 

There was grave quiet on the watching groups, and on some there 
was fear—the fear that comes only at night to children of the sea ; fear, 
that was with man always, of the mysteries of the world and the skies, 
but, above all, fear of the things, great and unknown, of the sea. 

The boatmen seemed to struggle towards the shore, but between 
them and the strange boat there was a whirlpool where currents met and 
passed it; they could not come nor round it for want of a hand at the 
wheel. 

To only one on shore came any thought of rescue. There was a 
helpless fear of some great mystery on all the rest; they could but watch, 
and, perhaps, some prayed. 

It might be his slight and passing brush with science that made 
** Doctor ”” Jack less superstitious than the others, and he alone of all 
was unafraid. ‘‘I won't see Christian men lost this night,” he said, 
*“ because of your pishogues. I'll take a curragh and pilot them in past 
the currents.” 

Many were the hands stretched out to hold him back, but the reputa- 
tion of ‘*‘ Doctor” Jack was his only glory, and go he must. All along 
the Head from that moment there was no man standing, nor woman 
nor child, for, from bended knees, the people prayed while the curragh 
shot out into the sea towards the distant boat. They could do little else 
but pray, and the priest’s hand was high in benediction. 

Oh ! vou who know the sea only by its trade routes, and you whose 
soul can drink but the glory of its summer nights, you are but strangers, 
for the sea is deeper than the soul of man, deeper than his uses, his 
admiration and his most profound knowledge of it. 

Triumphant, the curragh passed the first eddies of the currents, and 
into the moonlit water-path it steered, when lo! a swell, sudden and un- 
known in such a calm, caught her into the whirlpool’s heart. 

Like a top spinning to strong and rapid floggings, the curragh danced 
on the angry patch of water, and then, in a moment, it danced no more. 
The sea was empty save for the mystic boat now closer to the swell. Just 
a few seconds the boat floated over the water where the curragh had sunk, 
and then, like a live thing, it shot out clear of the currents and away. 

Straight as a liner it sped out into the western ocean. It no longer 
staggered like a wounded thing for want of a hand at the wheel, and the 
eyes from shore saw a shadowy form guiding the rudder with an iron 
grip, and while the ring of the sea at the dark horizon was still distant 
from the boat, they counted again, and their counting was seven. Away 
past the moon’s gold pathway its course was set into the dark waters 
where the emigrant ships and the great warships never go, and in a few 
moments it was gone. 

With the morning the story of the boat and the death of ‘‘ Doctor” 
Jack was flashed along the coast, and in over the hills to the towns. There 
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was much talking locally, and in the market and on the roads they spoke 
of nothing else. The old women spoke of it in whispers, and only among 
themselves. They talked as though they wished that none should hear 
their whispers, and no man know their thoughts. 

Soon, when the wonder and fear of that night was dead, and the 
fiddle sounded again behind the glimmer of cottage windows all along the 
Head, the priest and schoolmaster again passed down on their nightly 
ramble. Passing the cottage of Mary O’Driscoll, the old winkle-woman, 
the priest turned in. The master stood making his cigarette outside, and 
then to light it he followed the priest to the widow’s fire. There was a cold 
snap in the air that night, and the red turf’s warmth kept them sitting a 
while. Then it was that the winkle-woman told them a story, and it 
was like this: 

She was very old, so old that the oldest baptismal records knew not 
her name. When she was a baby, almost a century ago, there came a 
boat on a still moonlight sea, and those who were old then said that it came 
fora man. Those were the days when they used go after the fish in the 
night, so when the boats came back in the dawn there was one boat missing, 
and the man who sailed in her never came back either. 

There were old people then who were very wise, and they said that 
sailormen whose sins were committed on the waters, men who had painted 
the seas red with their crimes, that for them there was a special punish- 
ment. They must forever sail over the trackless waters that keep their 
crimes red before them, and in their boats round every man of them 
there is wrapped his own Hell. Their clothes are made of the little blue 
flames, and, like serpents, the devils crawl through their hearts and souls. 

Sometimes it was destined that some man’s Purgatory was to guide the 
boat of the damned through dark waters, for the period of his pain. When 
his sins were paid for, and there was again no hand at the wheel, the boat 
returned and passed on a still sea under the moon, and the ghostly mariners 
always found a man to go away with them. 

It was very dark when the priest and the master walked home that 
night, and all the way up to the brow of the Head, and over it, they went, 
and they did not once mention their talk about the pishogues. 


The Bookman. 


No. 1. 

OR the book collector who would have his first editions uncut we have 

all sympathy, but none for the person who would have them un- 
opened. Such an one has long since lost sight of the purpose for which 
books were most certainly intended, and is, indeed, no longer worthy 
to be called a book collector. He is but a bringer together of oddities, 
and his collection, as far as he is concerned, is but worthy of being 
catalogued amongst those biblia abiblia of which Lamb has left us his 
immortal expression of contempt. He has, moreover, and deservedly, 
lost one of the rarest and most exalted experiences which can fall to the 
lot of the pious bookman. 

Only those who have known the great, the almost sacred, joy of opening 
for the first time the pages, the delicately discoloured pages, of a book, 
or even a magazine, which has remained unopened for a hundred years, 
can appreciate to the full that thrill with which the rite is ushered in— 
a rite to be performed with all due reverence, of course, and with a proper 
paper knife, nicely balanced, and, if possible, of mellowed ivory, and in 
the proper place and time. 

No vandalism this, no breaking into the sacred sleep of some Eastern 
potentate, no Luxorian rifling, but rather the loosening to the world of 
some still living thought. 

Quietly—almost in silence—the true rite is performed, for the old 
thin paper has none of that quality which rasps and rattles in the cutting 
of the modern page, and evokes only such a soft purring whisper, before 
the well-directed ivory, as would hardly disturb the silence of that garden 
library in which old Christian Mentzelius ‘‘ heard the male bookworm 
flap his wings and crow like a cock in calling to his mate.” 

_ What a joy it is and what an adventure! One glance and you are 
transported back a hundred years. Ina flash you have become contem- 
porary with those eyes that have long since been dust. 

Here, indeed, is the creation of an atmosphere, the bringing back 
of that ‘‘ condition ’’ out of which the page had its origin, and in which 
alone it can be appreciated aright. 

For the wretched accumulator of unopened copies there are no such 
joys. His days, indeed, ‘‘ amongst the dead are past,” in a sense in which 
that mediocre poet, but good bookman, Southey, never intended the 
words, unless, indeed, by a sort of subtle double-entendre he was anti- 
cipating those sad last years of which Dowden has given us such a moving 
description; when the old poet, no longer able to enjoy the reading of 
his treasured volumes, would wander slowly around the book-lined rooms, 
now touching caressingly a special favourite, patting the richly-tooled 
binding, or even taking down for a moment some volume which held 
still a memory of glorious communion in an older day. Of the collector 
of unopened copies no such descriptions will ever be penned. He is, 
I say, no longer worthy to be called a bookman. To him literature is, 
indeed, a closed book. S. O'S. 


Assisi, Siena, Belfast. 


By D. L. KELLEHER. 
ASSISI. 


A VISIT to Assisi is spoiled by reading up the subject in advance. 

That, in fact, is true of a visit to any town. You do not want to 
hear beforehand the history of every person whom you meet and like 
at first sight. Perhaps if you had read up the early history of your friends 
they might never have become such. But let me tell my story. 


Here is Assisi railway platform, with the winter sun setting and the 
lamps beginning to blink at the signal-heads. This is a queer place 
surely! A village two hundred yards away in the fields, a cross-road 
near the arrival platform, in fact, half mixed up with it; a huge church 
looking down on the village, as if it was mothering all the little yellow 
chicks of houses shaking themselves in to sleep—either I must be back 
in Ireland, round Millstreet or Bandon way, or else this is all a dream ! 
“* Assisi ”’—is not the name a suggestion of big pilgrim caravans, great 
companies of monks, armies of sightseers ¢ 

Under an indecisive lamp near the station-master’s office there were 
signs of life. A railway official was reading aloud to the other three of 
the depot-staff the day’s news as he found it in the paper given him by 
the driver of my train. Not everyone can read fluently in Italy, and 
the form-fours-and-listen method of learning the news is common. 
There was nothing for me to do but to approach the group. As I did so 
they became conscious of duty; each one of them struck an attitude, 
all his own, of delighted attention. 

‘“ Aha! I told you we would see a passenger some time or other!” 
those idealists seemed to say. All four fell in and escorted me off the 
premises. By a variety of musical ‘‘ O hay ee os,” the slithering motor- 
bus was recalled. I was bundled aboard with a ‘‘ No, this is not Assisi. 
Up the hill you go! A Rivederlo—see you again—Grazie—thank you,” 
and such haloes of smiles and farewells as would have dazzled a cinema- 
king. 

A couple of side-slips, the noise of a bee in an empty milk-churn, 
occasional violent protests by the axle and the engine, a sort of “ sit-still- 
or-I’ll-throw-you-all-into-a-field ’ threat from the steering-gear, and 
then, suddenly, after an ascent of two short miles, high walls and towers 
and a halt by the big gateway ! 
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Iam a knight, an adventurer, this hand-bag is my sword and buckler. 
Assisi is captured—avanti ! 

But the exultation was brief. These words of Italian which I have 
flashed before you, reader, were nearly my entire skill in that language. 
Alone at the town gate, even with my sword and buckler, I was a very 
feeble jouster with the night. So, when I saw a little man come down 
the slope under the archway, my heart leaped because of the waiter’s 
shirt-front he was wearing. Then I made the biggest blunder of my 
day. 

** Parlez-vous, Francais¢’’ And, for answer, I had to listen, until 
I left two days after, to the serial story of: ‘‘ When I was a prisoner 
of war in Germany I was with French prisoners,” all in a compote of 
French and Italian dialects. 

Anyhow, the waiter led me to his hotel. My gay ignorance, my 
capacity for listening to that non-stop ‘‘ when-I-was-a-prisoner-of-war ” 
business. must have attracted him. He just forgot he was a waiter and 
became a guide while I was anywhere in sight. First of all, though it 
was then five o’clock in the evening, he said he would take me to the 
birthplace of St. Francis, to his baptismal font, to the Poor Clares’ 
Church to see the body of the lady St. Clare herself. I told him I wanted 
to see everything as quickly as I could. That set him off like a dynamo ; 
he raced up the hill to the Poor Clares gabbling all the time of his prison- 
days. It must have been exceptional and puzzling for the sacristan 
and the nuns to be roused so late on a dark autumn evenirg. The.com- 
bination of pantomime and enthusiasm in my guide and of half-abashed 
ignorance in myself might well make astory. But no sooner were we inside 
than my little waiter changed his tone. With a gesture to me to follow 
the sacristan, he withdrew like a courtier who had forerun a King. And 
that is the essence of Italian genius as you see it in the poorest folk ; their 
royalty is by natural right ; they are romantic and eager to prove it where- 
ever they can strike an attitude of dignity, carry themselves like esquires 
of ease. The sacristan led me down the stairs to the crypt; lights went 
up; a nun, with her face veiled so that I could not distinguish her, 
appeared, bowed, released a view, and the miracle had come upon me! 
I was transformed out of all my ignorance, my gaiety, my vague 
bohemianism of progress since I had landed from the train down below. 
This was the body of St. Clare, the authentic face, intact, though darkened 
after the long years. Here she was in nun’s clothes, with two tall candles 
at her head again, as though she had prolonged the blessed wake until 
I had come in to say a prayer for her after so many centuries! The living 
nun had stepped aside out of the line of vision, the sacristan had gone back 
up the crypt stairs. I was alone with the dead in an overwhelming 
solitude and with an overwhelming illusion of music and motion around 
me. I had, when I was young, wondered at hearing old women in Ireland 
talk familiarly, in a fireside domestic way, about the Saints. They talked 
as they would of friends whom they had seen ilve and die. Intimacy 
is a fearful and a wonderful thing. I rejoiced in the gift. 
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SIENA. 


Here is Siena on a young morning in September, 1921. The little 
city that has dwindled from one hundred thousand to twenty thousand 
people rests its three star-points on the three hills. Around these hills 
and beyond the further mountains the horizon is polished, glassy, trans- 
parent. The delicate poplar-trees on the skyline have a flat shiny appear- 
ance ; they seem hammered, lacquered rather, into that silver sky. These 
branches have the air of fern-leaves, so delicately are their outlines held 
by the gracious light. The beauty of it all overcomes one who goes up 
the hill from the station for the first time. This gentle old town, still in 
its unfading bridal lights, makes one conscious of one’s limitations. No 
wonder the strangers who come are enthralled by the presence. No 
wonder that two thousand leisured foreigners and Americans loiter over 
the years in Siena for the culture and dignity she wears. 

To make a long story short, here we are turning in through the first 
gate, past that inevitable Garibaldi Memorial, that is as monotonously 
frequent in Italy, though not so ugly, as the Queen Victoria Statue is in 
England. Soon we are along the main thoroughfare, a narrow stone- 
paved, high-housed, footway rather than a street. Towards the end of 
it, at a right angle, a sloping road falls away sharply to the dye-works. 
This is Benincasa Street, where St. Catherine was born and grew up. 
Here she must have played and fallen on the cobble-stones, and torn her 
frock, and gone crying home again to her mother, like all less glorious 
children. 

As I walk slowly down, full of these thoughts, an old woman, far back 
in the shadowy, front kitchen of her house, catches sight of me. She 
comes forward, with the chicken she is plucking in her hand. By way 
of answer to my question. ‘‘ Where is the Saint’s house ¢’’ she hurries 
out next door, chicken and all, and summons a courier from the mysterious 
darkness of the equally shadowy front kitchen there. A small girl, sallow, 
with turned-up nose, dark lovely eyes, and an ugly arched forehead, half 
Chinese-looking by her contrasts, leaps forward and takes the commission. 
The old woman disappears back to her own kitchen; the last I see of 
her progress is the head of the chicken asshe turns the corner of her door- 
way, holding the fowl loosely downward by the wings. 

My new guide is an immediate charmer. Her gestures are words 
on the wing. She waves both her arms while looking back at me as she 
leads the way down hill in a series of skipping movements. Just near 
the bottom, on the right, she disappears round the corner of a house 
with the motion of an angel; however plain her face, except for the eyes, 
in repose had been, I say to myself, it is easy to see how those Italian 
artists found models for the cherubim they painted. My baby-girl guide, 
leaping down the Benincasa hill, might have put Carpaccio or Raphael 
on to a new clue to heaven. 
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In another instant she has tip-toed, then jumped up and pressed 
the bell on the door by the big porch. She barely reaches it, gives one 
touch, then falls back and runs, or flies rather, leaving me alone. The 
door is opened by a priest as courteous and unearthly almost as the child 
who has vanished into angel. Or else this is all a miracle story, with 
the young girl transformed welcoming me again! The priest is four feet 
nine or ten; he has a puckered face, a funny kind of face that you would 
keep darting looks at as you would at the jester in the old play, knowing 
that behind it lay the contradiction and surprise of wisdom. He has 
some affinity with the child, too, in the manner in which he moves: a 
series of hops and short strides. As he leads the way through the rooms 
our intimacy grows. His imperfect French and my imperfect under- 
standing of it complete the entertainment. I try hard to explain to him 
that I am a journalist and professional traveller, but he persists in saying 
things like: “‘ Oh, splendid! you come with pleasure! And you will 
go to Berlin¢”” To such confusion can two imperfect speakers come ! 

The tour of the wonderful house is soon over. We have looked on 
the famous painting before which, in prayer, St. Catherine had received 
the stigmata in her hands. The priest has pointed out the little 
embroidered bag in which her head was brought from Rome to Siena 
after death (her body, without the head, is buried in the Minerva 
Church at Rome). He shows me the spot above which the living body 
of the child was poised in air as her own mother saw it, looking from the 
kitchen at the miracle. Here, too, was the very doorway by which her 
father had seen a dove of light and fire hover about her head. And this 
father and mother were not, one would think, easily given to false notions 
about their family. They had had eighteen children before Catherine, 
the nineteenth, was born ; after the problems and cares of eighteen, there 
is not likely to be any exaggerated illusion about the nineteenth. Father 
and mother by that time are the most practical and hard-headed of beings, 
or else how can they live¢ And the Benincasas were just struggling, 
middle-class folk with a fairly prosperous small dye-works, and the bills 
to be worried over and the plans to be made every night to stave off the 
difficulties, financial and domestic, of each coming day. 

So just think of the wonder, the rapture that must have been in the 
hearts of that father and mother to see heaven thus about their youngest 
child after the trials of the more earthly eighteen before ! 


BELFAST. 


February, 1924. A wet landing at Larne, a cold emergence from 
the station at Belfast. By tram along the one-eyed street, past one, two, 
three public-houses, all fractured, in splints, for sectarian reasons. The 
cruel accent of some women in shawls is heard, the kind attitude of a tram- 
conductor is noted. Here is the centre of the city; the streets are fine 
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enough, but the roads are ‘‘ up” for repairs, paving-stones are piled— 
paving-stones, the ancient synonym for Belfast, remembering the twelfth. 

Well, it’s twenty minutes to ten. Over there is the ‘* best restaurant” : 
it used to be called so, at any rate, when I knew Belfast in 1905. Up 
the stairs, then, through the obstruction of a woman slow to move her 
scrubbing gear, past the unfriendly first-floor waiter, or waitress (it 
doesn’t matter which)—‘‘ Breakfasts next floor!’ Up again, feeling a 
little hostile—is this typical Belfast¢—to the smoking-room. No 
occupants until, in a minute or so, a lady emergres fom a room behind. 
She is ‘‘ getting on,” unpleasant. ‘‘ Can I have breakfast, please ¢” 
She is silent, looks at me with a perceptible tension. 

‘* What do you want¢ Bacon andeggs. Wait there.” She did not 
allow time for answer. I took a seat by the window, surveying the road 
‘‘ up,” the paving-stones piled like coagulated rain—yes, Belfast—very 
unpleasant. 

A voice called: ‘‘ It’s ready.”” I rose, crossed the landing to where 
the noise of a spoon sliding down a saucer identified breakfast. It was 
a clean, comfortable room, in the lack-design fashion of the usual restaurant. 
The unpleasant lady brought in bacon and two eggs. Tea, rolls, and a 
mug of cream were already on the table. It was excellent fare, excellently 
served. I felt grateful and I tried to be tactful. ‘* You do not have many 
people for breakfast, I suppose ¢ ”’ 

‘* Breakfast’s finished an hour and a half ago. It’s lunch now!” 
With that she puckered up her nostrils and went out of the room. There 
was nothing then but to adopt the Belfast attitude. I took my breakfast 
alone, without formality. It was good value for the money asked, honest 
value, but nobody said ‘‘ good morning” at the end. And coming down 
the stairs I thought of all the foolish people in France and Denmark and 
Italy, and even in England, who try to sweeten the stranger’s dish with 
a word or a way. How foolish they are Belfast of the abruptness alone 
knows. 
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The Interval. 


By JOHN JAMES. 


RANK was to meet me at that quiet little place which for the sake 

of the associations we called a ‘‘ hostelry.” The night was decidedly 

thin, a bitter east wind still blew, and though there was no snow on the 
streets, that was only because it was confined to barracks. 

Ignoring the golden legend on the door of the gentlemen’s chamber, 
I passed through the shop to a corner which was partly secluded by boxes 
of merchandise. I like the profusion which scattered boxes and barrels 
suggest, and if the place happens to have a low ceiling and a blackened 
beam or two and a guttering light, I am easily on the seas of romance. 
An odd time the effect is heightened when someone who answers very 
well for a pirate comes sailing into your little haven of imagination in the 
flesh. 

I sat down on a box and ordered a tankard of stout, for I was hot 
enough, though the night was cold. A hard day’s work left me still taut, 
arid, and like Phoebus, longing for the evening dip. You know the feeling 
—when you are pleasantly tired, pleasantly savage, ironic, eager for a bit 
of slashing or, as the mood takes you, a bit of nice wrist-work with some- 
one who knows the game. They are not too bad, those arid sensations 
in the evening, if you can emulate Phoebus in your own way. 

The barman beamed and drew me a tankard of foaming—bliss we 
used to call it. For a moment he watched its behaviour, with a critical 
but kindly eye, then placed it on the counter and swept the purchase- 
money away with a click. 

- I drank, lighted my pipe, and settled down. On the opposite box 
was a crabbed little man of mature age. He had small pin-head eyes, 
thin lips, a long nose, sunk in the middle and blobbed at the tip. His coat- 
collar was turned up; he did not smoke, but stared and blinked, irritably ; 
twiddled his thumbs and untwiddled them, like a cat ostensibly enjoying 
the fire, but rather uncertain. 

From time to time he removed his glass off the counter with stiff 
deliberation, and, nestling it in his hand, took a sip of the whiskey and 
water it contained. A casual observer would harldy notice the amount he 
took. With the same deliberation the goblet was replaced; his eyes 
followed it, while he rolled the last drop of the exhilarant on his tongue and 
savoured it with pursed lips. Though first impressions did not recom- 
mend the man, the savouring process interested me on principle; he was 
a connoisseur—subject admittedly to his limitations, as all are; but it 
was a portent, it disclosed vague possibilities. 

He stared and blinked in that quizzical cat-like way of his, as if 
looking through me at something beyond. I uncrossed my legs, re- 


crossed them, and stretched forth for my tankard. I shifted my box a bit ; 
E 
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the situation was comfortable enough in many respects; I could not risk 
looking for another seat now that the shop had filled; anyway, Frank 
was sure to be in soon. 

‘* It’s a very cold night,” I ventured. That I considered was starting 
the ball smoothly; whatever politics or religion a man might have, he 
could not be offended by such an impersonal and, as I thought, obviously 
truthful and appropriate statement. 

“Td cud be worse,” he snapped, turning for his glass, which he 
caressed and again depleted to an infinitesimal degree. I sought refuge 
by anticipation in my own measure. He re-conveyed his glass to the 
counter, and by a gentle disengagement of the caress ensured its equili- 
brium. Then, averting his eyes from the golden glory, he placed one hand 
on each knee, and, getting his back up so that his coat-collar enshrouded 
his ears, he unlocked his thin lips. 

** Ay, an’ a grate dale worse,’’ he snarled. This left me in doubt 
whether he meant to provoke debate or to stamp it out; in either case 
I now regretted interfering with Camarina. 

He sat back, not easefully, as one doth in hisinn, but bolt upright. His 
gaze was borne to the glass, his fingers twitching sympathetically ; thence 
it wandered over the packets of cigarettes, vivid splashes between the gold 
and beetle-brown of the bottles on the shelf, resting for a moment on his 
own reflection in the mirror behind them. Then, by an easy transition, 
it described a parabola on the ceiling, and came to rest at a point which 
I calculated to be exactly between my two eyes. 

Would Frank never arrive’ I fumbled for my watch, opened it 
slowly, looked at it ponderingly, and restored it circumferentially to my 
pocket. The ordering of a tankard afforded further slight, though 
temporary, relief. His little eyes were glittering through the slits; 
fascinated, confused, and lured by the danger I wished to avoid, I 
remarked: ‘* It’s like snow.” 

** Nat at all,” he said with slow derision, and turning, he sipped 
and caressed his potion. When satisfied that the last fiery particle had 
descended to its allotted place, he faced me with withering reminiscence. 

*“Ye’ll have no snow to-night—snow!’’ he sneered, ‘‘ the’s no 
snow now.” He waxed sarcastic, defiant. ‘‘ You nivir seen snow; 
ye get no snow now, on’y a bit o’ slush that’s gone wud the first blast o’ 
cowld sun. Whin I wuz a young lad, I seen snow, I can tell ye,’’ and in 
a burst of energizing imagination which submerged his contempt, he 
continued : “* J seen snow, seen id over the tops o’ the bushes—ay, an’ 
seen May cum an’ id not gone. Bud now iverything is turned quare, 
an’, bedambud, ye have naither winther nor summer, nor sphring for the 
matther o’ that, but a mixumgatherum that’s naither wan thing nor 
d’other.” 

He eyed his glass, holding it to the light the better to distinguish 
precisely how much was glass and how much was not. _Little now 
remained, but he took a semi-sip. 
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I called for another tankard. I was feeling better now, more fit to 
endure. 

** You’re quite right,” I said, with the air of one stating a reasoned 
conclusion ; ‘* you’re qui—— ”’ 

““ Iv coorse, I’m right,’’ he burst in; ‘‘ shure I know that. What 
’m I talking for! Now, maybe, ye’ll tell me the raison I am right ¢”’ 

He paused, but as I, in silence, declined the gage, he went on: ‘‘ Well, 
some sez id’s the Gulf Sthraim; an’ some sez id’s the elicthricutin’ they 
do be goin’ on wud in the air; an’ more sez id’s the guns an’ yokes they 
had in the wars a couple o’ year ago that upset th’ aiquiliberium ’—he 
gulped—*‘ in the skhy.”” I was on the point of nodding a comprehensive 
approval, but he waved me off. 

** That’s what the big min does be sayin’,” he concluded, ‘‘ an’ if 
id’s not wan thing id’s d’other, or maybe a mixumgatherum like the 
weather.” 

At this juncture the long-desired arrived, and, in that soft voice of 
his, that quiet tone of dignified regret which precludes reply, he murmured, 
‘* T quite forgot the time.” 


Book Catalogues. 


Mr. C. Millard’s (The Bungalow, at 8 Abercorn Place, London, N.W.8), 
Catalogue of modern books, belles-lettres, and first editions well repays perusal. 
It contains a fair lot of periodicals and seventy-three Elzevirs, duplicates from 
the Libraries of Essex College, etc. 

Mr. Bertram Rota, 108 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, has, as usual, a nice 
collection of modern first editions, and also a sprinkling of periodicals, including 
many numbers of the English Review, with first editions of plays, poems, etc., 
by notable people. 

From Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell (77 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2) I 
have received two catalogues. I notice The Rambler, original numbers, 1 to 208, 
a large copy, for £15, and there are several desirable items of Stevenson, and 
over a dozen sale catalogues. Messrs. Dobell send on yet another new catalogue 
of autographs. A letter from W. H. Ainsworth to Macrone, his publisher, 
shows the writer in a fine frenzy indeed. ‘“ I told you I did not wish you to 
read the Preface (to Rookwood) till I had corrected it, and now I say in black 
and white, and before I have received any communication from you, that I 
will adopt no suggestions nor suffer a single modification to be made 
in it. You may throw it aside altogether—but appear it SHALL as I have 
written it or not at all... .” 

I think most of us, if only for the novelty of seeing the ideal realised, would 
be on the side of Mr. Ainsworth—and I am somehow reminded of that Victorian 
lady in a crush at the ticket-office just as the train was about to start, who, when 
the fierce gentleman in front said “ Damn!” murmured, sotto voce, “ Oh! 
thank you so much !”” 

There is a fine letter, on “ financial matters,” as Mr. Dobell says, from 
George Washington to someone, in which he pretends to wobble, but keeps 
his bearings very nicely all the same. ‘‘ There is nothing more distressing to a 
mind not unwilling to oblige than to be asked to do a thing which Inclination 
prompts one to and prudence forbids—such is the case your letter has reduced 
iMe*to pe. 3 

Suave and righteous, but I would prefer the attitude of a friend of mine 
who when asked why he gave sixpence to an obvious impostor, replied : “‘ Because 
no one else would, he looked such an infernal rogue.” 

There is also a letter (1 page q4to) of Blake to John Linnell, fully signed 
and addressed, priced at £35, and another from George Borrow, 3 pp. 4to, 
at £4 4s. od. Anyone who wants to know the intimacies of the kitchen of 
George II., the cost of his vegetables, milk and cheese, and what he paid his 
servants, can have Mr. Davis’ MS. “ Book of the Poultry Office of His Royall 
Highness the Prince of Wailes, July, 1716 ”’—40 pp. ato—for the moderate 
sum of one guinea. Personally, I would rather have the Collection (No. 287) of 
Household Expences, comprising amongst other things, A Note of my Lady 
Bright’s Linin, taken ye 16th day of January, 1688; A Bill for the Hon. Madam 
Susanna Warton, May 2oth, 1682, for Materials to make a Costume; Mr. 
Will Winkles’ Account for Lock-making and Carpentry to the Honble. Sir 
Michael Newton, June 2, 1731; and Receipt to make a little Gravie, to make 
Sauce for any Meate, Sauce for a Boyled Legge of Mutton, Sauce for a Loyne 
of Veale, Sauce for ye Capon, for ye Legge of Mutton Rosted—all of which 
dainty condiments may be had for half a guinea. 
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___The current catalogue of Mr. E. Hector, Birmingham, includes several 
bibliographical items. Mr. Herbert E. Gorfin (91 Lee High Road, Lewisham, 
S.E.13) goes in a good deal for early magazine contributions by writers who 
have made their mark. His latest catalogue has many good things of Kipling, 
Stevenson, Masefield, etc., but—* Munby, Joseph, Solicitor, York: Notes 
on Bankruptcy, 1829,” even at three and six, no, not to-day, thanks ! 

One of the rarest things I have seen for a long time occurs in another 
catalogue. It is apparently a presentation copy of his works from Plato to 
Matthew Arnold—Platonis Opera Omnia, cr. 8vo, binder’s cloth, “on the half-title 
page is an inscription in the Author’s own hand, ‘ M. Arnold, Ball. Coll., 1843.’ ” 
A much rarer item, however, is Aristophanes’ own copy of his Comedies which 
you will find advertised in Bohn’s General Catalogue, Part II., sec. 1, p. 483 
(1850), in the words and figures following, that is to say: “‘ Aristophanes, 
Comoediae, printed on thick Dutch writing paper, on which only 100 copies 
were taken off. The Author’s own copy, bound in 5 vols., 8vo. A particularly 
beautiful book, in rich old blue morocco, gilt edges, £6 6s. od.— Argent: 1783.” 

I need hardly say that books from the library of Aristophanes are now very 
scarce. Even out of the forty or fifty he made himself only eleven survive— 
and not one of them a first edition. 

M. J. R. 


POETRY: A Magazine of Verse, Comment, and Criticism. Edited by S. 
Fowler Wright. The Merton Press, Abbey House, Westminster. Price 
Is. monthly. 


POETS OF MERSEYSIDE: An Anthology of Present-day Liverpool Poetry, 
Selected and arranged by S. Fowler Wright. The Merton Press. 


BIRMINGHAM POETRY (1923-24). Selected and arranged by S. Fowler 
Wright. The Merton Press. 


SONGS OF ERIN. By Geoffrey Marsland. The Merton Press. 


Now that prose has conquered the world of print, every magazine devoted 
to verse alone arouses our sympathy on sight, by mere temerity of challenge. 
Mr. Fowler Wright’s little monthly periodical, valiantly avowing its exclusive 
preoccupation with poetic affairs, justifies its intrepidity. It helps, as the 
editorial states, “to make articulate a numerous but unorganised body of 
literary artists who might otherwise have found it difficult to secure a hearing,” 
and in so doing it provides another much-needed aperture through which one 
may catch glimpses of the goodness, badness, or indifference of contemporary 
verse. 

Amid the many social activities set on foot to combat the unhealthy condi- 
tions in the great English cities, it is pleasing to discover that someone has found 
time to consider the welfare of lost literature. Mr. Fowler Wright is an inde- 
fatigable worker in the cause of town-bred verse. He has set up his magazine like 
a haven of refuge amidst the smother of smoke and popular journalism, ard 
has heartily invited contributions. Nor has he rested content with this. He 
has also, as it were, gone forth himself among the factories, slums, and pluto- 
cratic streets of Liverpool and of Birmingham, and has gathered in every metrical 
wanderer he could find, and housed his flock in clean well-arranged anthologies, 
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printed on shining paper and neatly bound in red or green distemper. His 
rescue work being of an enthusiastic character, has had some admirable, some 
regrettable results. Filled with a true worker’s eager absorption in his mission, 
he naturally fails to confine himself to “« deserving” cases. He does not pick 
and choose, but brings in the false as well as the true—so long as they can show 
him a few rhythmic rags, or impose on him with some tale of their picturesque 
defiance of prose. He welcomes all alike—the dignified stanza and the limping 
line, the genuine ballad and the whining doggerel. However, having read 
the energetic prefaces to the books, one expects the zeal of this anthologist 
to somewhat outweigh his discrimination. These prefaces (although a little 
alarming at first to a Dubliner unused to the organisation of literature) one 
feels to be the sincere expression of the writer’s vigorous devotion to a lost 
cause. And, indeed, Mr. Wright has succeeded in bringing to light and air 
enough really good work to evoke gratitude for his efforts, and a shudder at 
the thought of the submergence from which this work has been so efficiently 
saved. Judging from these two anthologies it would seem, on the whole, that 
the tendency of Liverpool verse is to take rise from the feeling of the city itself, 
while that of Birmingham tends to a vague reaction towards some Arcadian 
contrast. 

Whether owing to this difference in principle or to some quality inherent 
in the smoke of cotton factories, and unknown to hardware chimneys, or whether 
it be due to some other cause, the anthology of the Merseyside seems to us, 
on the whole, superior to its fellow of Birmingham. It is delightful to find 
the Liverpool warehouses of one’s prejudiced memories, encircled by Rachel 
Bates with “ grace of sun and cloud,” and “ the random flight of creatures 
limned in fretted light. 


There is a pleasant swing and clash in John Pride’s ballads: 


“T used to go with Laura to the fountain in the square 

Along with other girls who came to fill their pitchers there, 

And some had jugs of porcelain and some of common clay, 

And each in turn she filled her jug and carried it away— 
Slender jugs and clumsy jugs and pots of earthenware, 

Their handles clinked together on the steps of Fountain Square.’ 


Sympathy with Liverpool is, however, best expressed by J. E. Simpson 
in “ The Slum Wash,” beginning :— 


A grimy court, 
warped children play 
with old tin cans 
in a Simian way ; 
on sandstoned steps 
the women sit, 
with gossip-glow 
their faces lit, 
telling with wail 
or spiteful mirth 
of funeral, 
untimely birth, 
or of the wifely infidelity, 
of Mrs. Jones at No. 3.” 


In the Birmingham anthology E. Isobel Cuming, Margaret Dangerfield, Eva 
Spurway, and, in a lesser degree, a few others, do much to compensate for the 
multitude of sins that one cannot but discern in many things that have entered 
this collection under Mr. Wright’s all-covering charity. 

A more obviously ridiculous impostor than any in the anthologies has not 
only obtained all to himself a separate volume of the same series, but has also 
been awarded a competition prize in Mr. Fowler Wright’s magazine. Mr. 
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Wright, with his vigorous enthusiasm for verse-writers, has presumably fallen 
an easy victim to being wished more power to his literary elbow. 

Mr. Marsland’s preposterous little volume of stage-Irish nonsense rhymes 
does not, of course, enter the field of the critic of literature, but it is interesting, 
none the less, as an evidence of the survival of Broadbentism in England. 
Evidently there still remain in existence enough Englishmen of the old type, 
entirely untouched by Shavian satire, to make it worth while for an Irishman 
to provide them with reading matter of the kind they expect from him. One 
can imagine how these quaint pre-Shaw survivals will revel in Mr. Marsland’s 
thymes. With what delight they will hail the paddies, pitaties, and pigs, the 
spalpeens, mavourneens, and caubeens, the nate colleens and colleen bawns, 
the alannas, asthores, and wirrasthrues, and all the rest of the romantic décor 
of which Bernard Shaw has striven to deprive them. How heartily they will 
roar over the “ Irish humour” of such stanzas as— 

“My Dad,” he said, 
“Ts round the back, 
The pigstye he’ll 

Be at, 

And which is him 
You’ll know because 


He’s wearin’ of 
His hat.” 


If the glass at “ Rain’’ is set, 

If it’s pouring teems of wet, 

If it’s dry you'll never get, 

Sure ’twill fine and bright be yet, 
Plase the pigs. 


To provide for the well-known thoroughness of the British reader there 
is a full glossary at the end of the book. Sc—* Plase the pigs, please the pigs, 
a sort of softened form of please God.” 

Nowadays the Broadbents of England do not often get such a treat as this. 
The publication of such things as these “ Songs of Erin” has been infre- 
quent of late years. We cannot but hope it will remain so. As has been said, 
we entirely appreciate the value of Mr. Geoffrey Marsland’s book as evidence 
of the persistence of certain tendencies in contemporary English life. We feel, 
however, that one such document fully satisfies us. If any further records of 
the kind are likely to follow the first, plase the pigs (I am anxious in this matter 
to express myself in terms intelligible to all possible followers of the school of 
Marsland)—plase the pigs, these records will not come to this country for 


review. 
MICHAEL SCOT. 


ICARUS; or, THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
Kegan, Paul, London. Price as. 6d. 


If this booklet adds one more to the aegri somnia of scientific brains that 
have thought themselves weary, there is this much to be said for it (if, indeed, 
it be not an added horror), that it is more coherent than the most of them. _ It 
is worth reading for that. It picks out the inventions of modern science which 
are likely to change the habits and re-mould the destinies of mankind. Only 
all the change and re-moulding are for the worse, or at least such as to fill the 
minds of those who at present care about humanity with desolation and dismay. 

Some good anarchists would be badly needed by Mr. Russell’s world of 
the future. Of course, he may be pointing the way to the slow departure and 
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euthanasia of European civilisation; a desperate scheme to avert its violent 
end, and hardly worth while under the circumstances. It would be interesting 
to try to collate his views with those of Spengler on the rise, growth, decline 
and death of cultures and civilisations. Spengler forecasts the quiet senility 
of the Western World as a vast Socialist State ; Russell as what Spengler would 
call a vast Viking State. I hope both of them are wrong. At any rate, both 
leave out of count the individual saviours of humanity, incarnations of love 
and will, who often arise when the maladies of history seem desperate. 
P. BROWNE. 


THE RIGHT PLACE: A BOOK OF PLEASURES. By C. E. Montague. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. net. 


“‘ The Swiss are inspired hotel-keepers. Some centuries since, when a 
stranger strayed into one of their valleys, their simple forefathers would kill 
him and share out the little money he might have about him. Now they know 
better. They keep him alive and writing cheques. He has risen in economic 
value from the status of a hare or a wild pigeon to that of a milch cow—or, at 
the lowest, a good laying hen.” So Mr. Montague in lightest vein, and in 
more serious moments he is just as good, which brief statement will give a 
better idea of this fascinating travel-book than reams of review could convey. 
The author of “‘ Fiery Particles ’’ can be very serious when he chooses, but in 
-the present volume he is, as he tells us in a neatly-chosen motto, “ in a holiday 
humour.” It is alive and aglow with a real love of the very soil of England, 
but no English writer in recent times has shown less of the insular in writing 
of foreign places. In a book which is a sheer delight from cover to cover it 
is difficult to select for special commendation any one chapter. As most 
representative, perhaps, of Mr. Montague’s peculiar and (in present-day-essay 
writing) too uncommon gifts of delicate and humorously-conveyed wisdom, 
I would select that one which he entitles “‘ When the Map is out of Tune,” 
a theme with variations deliciously performed. But the chapter which follows 
this, a wonderful fantasy on (of all things in the world !), ““ The Faded Red 
‘ Murrays,’”’ which “ re-plunge you deep in the long Victorian peace,”’ is just 
as good. But it is all, as I have said, very wonderful—a super Baedeker, indeed, 
right up to that closing page which contains the secret of it all: For all places, 
_ when properly looked at, illuminate or set off each other. They do not 
fight for crowns of beauty in your esteem; members one of another, while 
ministering also to your sense of effective contrast, they join to lead you on 
towards conscious possessorship of your whole visible world as a single estate, 
wholly yours now, and the whole of it always implied in any one of its parts 
that you may happen to see. Attain to that and you carry the centre of things 
about in your mind, and the right place is wherever you are.” 

Je NG 


CUBHAR NA pDTONN, Cnuasacht Aisti. PAdraig O Conaire do scriobh. 
Célucht Oideachais na hEireann. 


Do thaithn an leabhran so go mér liom. Mar do theasbdin sé dhom 
rud a bhi in easnamh go géar orm, an saoghal Fédhlach mar ata sé in aigne 
an fhir thaistil. Fagann an fear san ‘‘ Ath Cliath na cainte’”’ i leath-taoibh, 
agus cuireann sé 6s comhair 4r stl saibhreas agus tire na beatha ata le fail 
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ins na bailti, i ndoimhnibh na coille, ar na sléibhte, cois fhairrge. Ag léigheamh 
an leabhair duit, mothd’ ti uaigneas uasal na spds leathan agus citnas na 
gcul randiamhar, an saghas céadna agus a gheibhim féin, pé scéal 6, nuair 
a léighim na linte seo i ‘‘ Sean O Duibhir an Ghleanna ” : 

Mo loma luain ! gan fosca 

O Chluain go Stuaic na gcolm, 

’*S an girrfhiadh ar bhruach an rosa 

Ar fan len a ré. 

Buadh litriochta na Gaedhilge is eadh a fheabhas a chuireann si sios ar 
an uaigneas ud, agus nj leigfian Padraig dé dul in gag. Agus ta cumhracht 
agus binneas na Mathar Moire ’na chuid cainte, an sé1t ata ins na véarsai : 

Scaipeann an dricht ar ghiir agus féar ann, 

Agus tagann na h-ubhla cumhra ar ghéagaibh, 
Biolar agus samhadh ins na gleanntaibh ceo, 
Is na srotha sa tsamhra ag labhairt um ndin. 

Féach nar thoégas aon tsampla 6’n leabhar féin; ach caithfidh sibh é 
chuardu, a léitheoiri, agus chffidh sibh go bhfuil an ceart agam. 

Ta aon locht agam air, an tsdid a dheineann sé de reilthin{ agus pointi 
an chiédéra. Bionn na réilthini sin ag droch-scéalaithe nuair fhagaid an 
droch-bhartin agus an bhean uasali bhfochaira chéile . . . ‘‘ agus tosnuionn an 
scéal airis san Iodail.”” Agus nj ceart do Phadraig an Chélucht Faire a tharrac 
anuas air féin gan chuis ! 

Ni folair dom an lucht foillsithe do chaineadh. Is mdr an naire dhéibh 
an chuma shuarach do chuireadar ar na rudai{ taithneamhacha ata sa leabhar. 


PADRAIG DE BRUN. 


THE CRITERION: A Quarterly Review, April, 1924. 3s.6d. R.Cobden- 
Sanderson, 17 Thavies Inn, London. 


“The Criterion’ is an interesting publication, very interesting. It 
reveals in a flash the strength and the weakness of present-day English art 
thought. On one hand there is Mr. Middleton Murry putting into a modulated 
and restrained English ideas gleaned from many sources. On the other there- 
are Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Ezra Pound barking in verbal infelicities. 
Mr. Lewis’s ideas are mostly commonplace. Mr. Pound has a few of indeter- 
minable shadings that, at any rate, indicate fresh combinations. I 
don’t believe they are really new. But to my ignorance Mr. Pound’s 
expositions seem comparatively new. And yet why should he bark so much ¢ 
There is no other word to express his conception of writing. Now, Mr. Murry 
doesn’t bark. He takes his idea and makes it a bit of his own personal experience. 
And it results in good English. But Mr. Pound evidently can’t do this. And 
so he and Mr. Lewis, in contrast to Mr. Murry, give us something that sounds 
very like the yelping of a puppy. There is no reason that I can see why new 
thought should seek a haven of expression in discordancy. A little may act as 
atonic. Too much is only irritating. 

Poetry is represented by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. He contributes verses 
entitled “‘ Three Variations.” (1) Variation on a theme by John Lyly. (2) 
Daphne, an adaptation from John Milton. (3) Variation on a theme by Alex- 
ander Pope. The term “variation” is apparently borrowed from music. 
But musicians always give the theme that is the basis of their variations. A 
writer can’t do this. Then why does Mr. Sitwell seize from a sister art an idea 
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he can’t transmute¢ His verses are careful, chaste and pruned. His excess 
of meticulous art is self-evident. His lines read sweetly and remote. But 
the great names attached mean nothing. Twice he rhymes “ balm ”’ to “ arm. 
To Irish ears this sounds wrong. 


THE LONDON MERCURY. May, 1924. 3s. 


The May “ Mercury” is not particularly inspiring. It seems more full 
of solid matter than usual, some of it bordering perilously on the dull. Mr. 
T. C. Squire gives us a strong literary tale in Section VI. of “ The Grub Street 
Nights.” It raises a point of absorbing interest to all interested in literary 
criticism, It is also in a way a revelation of possibilities. “ The Messenger 
Boy,” by Mr. Leslie Garth, is a story on a very old theme—the coming of death. 
He deals with a literary man—one who had achieved a footing, but not a success. 
It is dainty in imagination and nicely written, and moving. The record of 
various literary and art activities is full and instructive. Of the poetry, “ The 
Oxford Owl,” by H.V.F.S., is competent and moves easily in its orbit. Miss 
Gwen Clear contributes “‘ This have I desired.’’ It strikes me as the work of 
a young writer, showing decided promise. The Six Poems by Mr. Edward 
Shanks can extort no comment from me. They leave me quite unmoved. 


“LIFE AND LETTERS.” May, 1924. 1s. 


This is a quite up-to-date magazine of literature. It does not believe in 
heavy articles. It gives good matter in a light short way. Mr. T. G. Garratt 
deals discriminatingly with an Irish writer, Mr. Robert Lynd. Mr. Hermon 
Ould contributes an interesting article entitled ‘‘ Exit the Actor.” It tells us 
something about modern stage methods, referring particularly to the Kamerny 
Theatre of Moscow, and the work of Dr. Lothar Schreyer of Weimar. Dr. 
Schreyer uses masks for his actors. This device was recently adopted by Mr. 
Yeats in the private production of one of his plays in Dublin. 

MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


IRISH HISTORY THROUGH COLOURED GLASSES. 


THE NATIONS OF TO-DAY.—IRELAND. By Rev. R. H. Murray 
and Hugh Law. 15s. net. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 


This volume purports to be a history of Ireland from the earliest times 
to the present day. The final chapters deal with “ The New Constitution 
and the Future,” and “ Ireland as an Economic Unit.” Rev. Dr. Murray 
ushers in pre-historic Ireland, and is responsible for what this book contains 
unto Land Purchase (1885). Mr. Hugh Law has given a clear summary of the 
events from that year to the present day. This latter survey is not remarkable 
for depth or intimate knowledge. _If colourless, it is calm and unbiased: a 
good example of an official précis. 

Dr. Murray, herein, has opened a museum of age-discredited fossils. 
He tries to authenticate long-exploded fictions. The wider world of Philosophic 
History lies beyond his doors. There is an Altar to the hoary god Prejudice 
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to which he pays meet devotion : much of what he pens has but a ritual value 
thereto. If you desire the plain unadorned facts of history you will not find 
them here, Should your quest be for balanced judgment, seek it elsewhere. 
Neither does he afford any inlets into the heart, the mind, or the soul of the 
Ireland of other days, for sympathy, and so comprehension, is absent. As 
he has shown a wide range of reading and considerable acquaintance with 
relative sources of Irish History in his “ Revolutionary Ireland ” and “ Journal 
of John Stevens,’”’ your astonishment grows from more to more as you turn 
page after page of this big collection of mis-statements. To Authority he gives 
the go-by when it will not justify his pre-conceived notions. Otherwise he is 
not concerned with what Justice demands, but what Bias prompts. He is 
like unto the notorious Judge who, knowing the political and religious creed 
of the accused, fell asleep whilst the defending counsel was pleading. When 
silence ensued the Judge awoke with a start: “ Hang the prisoner, hang him ! ” 
We hope we are not doing the Rev. Dr. an injustice when we honestly write 
that he tries at all times to put Irish Ireland in the dock, to mete out Lynch 
Law to her. Had he lived corporeally in the seventeenth century, when sectarian 
animosity was at its bitterest spate, he would have been in his natural element, 
for he lives mentally there in a region of polemics he misnames History. Fate 
has been unkind by sending him to dwell in the calmer atmosphere of this 
epoch. It would not be possible to find a more apt summing-up of his character 
of the Irish Catholic, from the Reformation onwards, than the old Puritan’s 
definition of an English Papist (1622] : 


Now if you anatomiz’d will have 
Hee is Spayne’s ASS, his Countrye’s Foe, Rome’s Slave. 


“ Trish ’’ is but a synonym for “ Chaos and Old Night.” In a fleeting 
magnanimous mood, he allows that the Irish rose is somewhat sweet-smelling 
and not wholly devoid of beauty, but—it has not the strength or the straightness 
of the Norse pine, or the storied associations of the Roman laurel, or the chalice- 
purity of the stainless English lily. So even the most robust of Gaelic virtues 
are, by implication, the sickliest of sentimentalities. Thus, whatever the 
“« nobility, tenderness, grace, colour, natural beauty,” he acknowledges “ bardic ”’ 
literature to have, “a comparison with the Norse sagas brings out its failure. 
For it fails in constructive design and in grasp of character.” How would 
the Norse sagas escape “ failure ” if contrasted with the Gaelic literature for 
qualities they have not¢ Dr. Murray’s competence as critic, if he has read 
even the Cuchulain cycle, may be gauged from this verdict, which is at variance 
with evidence. Imperial Rome gave England “ a sense of unity,” of “ law and 
order.” ‘“ The English pupil was fresh, eager to learn.” She came not to 
Ireland, hence there were ceaseless quarrels: “ the bridge between barbarism 
and feudal (sic) life was not built.” The result of chaos in Ireland was the 
presence of five provincial kings and an Ard-righ. But he forgets to mention 
that in Anglo-Saxondom there were seven and even eight kingdoms and more 
bitter domestic strife : ‘a sense of unity ’’ notwithstanding. The Brehon Laws 
were the fruitful mother of anarchy, for, unlike the Roman code, thay had no 
“capital punishment for murder.” Even to-day some of the wisest legists 
in the world would have such penalty abolished for all crime. Eirinn certainly 
produced great saints and famous scholars, but—they were not “ statesmen Hi 
or men of blood like the Anglo-Norman clergy. Ireland was the “ University 
of Europe,’’ but—the land was in a state of barbarism! Someone ought lend 
Mr. Murray Dr. Joyce’s “ Social History of Ireland,” a run of the “ Revue 
Celtigue,’”” and the works of Zimmer, De Jubainville, Hull, Healy, Bryant, 
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Jeudwine, as a beginning. Saint Patrick was not “a Roman.” His own 
“ Confession” and the “ Tripartite Life ” state he was a Briton, though his 
parents were Roman citizens. 

Johannes Scotus Erigena was “ one of the master-minds of his epoch, and, 
in fact, the precursor of the Scholastic Philosophy,”’ but—* it is doubtful if 
he was an Irishman.” The testimony of his contemporary removes even the 
shadow of a doubt, for this Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes, expressly states 
John’s Irish origin (Migne’s Patrol. Lat. CXV., 1194 A). The word Scot, 
when he flourished (850 A.D.), designated an Irishman alone. Again, 
Erigena ought satisfy a sceptic—John the Scot or John Erigena, John 
the Irishman or John of Ireland. Nor was “ Thurot a Frenchman ;” he was 
an Irishman, O’Farrell. 

There are only three primary sources for King Brian Boru and Clontarf : 
“© The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill,”’ ““ Leabhar Oiris,’’ and the “ Burnt 
Njal.””. What Dr. Murray writes has no just relation to any of them. The 
silly story, the creation of mediaeval monk-lore, of the fall of Tara, figures as 
authentic history. Scholars have exposed this legend time and again. In 
our own day MacNeill’s “ Phases of Irish History ” gives it its quietus. ‘* Up 
to the conquest in 1170 the Irish Church showed itself by no means amenable 
to Roman discipline.” Dr. Murray alone is responsible for this unique gem. 
He takes care not to produce one single fact to authenticate it. As ‘ there was 
no common authority to maintain law and order,’’ the Doctor tries to make 
your flesh creep with the death-tale of twelve kings (“ only two dying in bed,”’ 
ten in fight) in the sixth century, “ the golden age of Irish learning.” Now, 
as the Norman and Plantagenet Kings were, five to six hundred years later, 
the very flower of Civilisation and “ showed a great respect for the law,” 
“Pax Normannica” (he is fond of the phrase), we shall jog his memory. 
William I. and Henry II. each died of a broken heart because of their sons’ 
armed rebellions. William II. was slain in the New Forest, when drunk. 
Richard I., “ the splendid savage,” “a bad son, a bad husband, a bad king,”’ 
was killed by an arrow. Henry I. died of gluttony. It was not Stephen’s 
and Mathilda’s fault that the battlefield was not their grave, since they waged 
incessant wat on each other. England they made a veritable hell—* God and 
His angels slept,’”’ says the Saxon Chronicle. King John, “the worst character 

in history ’’ (Stubbs), was poisoned. Henry III.’s constant warfare with his 
barons would have entitled him to be a “ barbarian ’’ if he had been Irish. 
Edward I. perished on his way to fight the Scots. Edward II. was strangled, 
with revolting cruelty, by the emissaries of his faithless queen and her paramour. 
The dying Edward III., abandoned by his “‘ mistress,” Alice Perrers, and robbed 
by his servants, miserably expired in accordance with the dictates of “ law and 
order.” Richard II. met his doom at an assassin’s hand. So passed twelve 
apostles of the Higher Civilisation in “ Pax Normannica ”’ ! 

As the Irish “ never grew up,” as they knew “ no Renaissance, no Refor- 
mation, they never came into the general current of European thought and senti- 
ment.” Such is the author’s opinion, unfounded on knowledge. Let us listen to 
three famous Continental scholars. Wassercleben declares “ the Irish humanised 
theology.” The erudite Dummler proved that they “laid the corner-stone 
of European civilisation.” The French savant, Darmesteter, avers that “ the 
classic tradition, to all appearance dead in Europe, burst forth into fresh flower 
in the Isle of Saints, and the Renaissance began in Ireland 700 years before it 
was known in Italy.” Only ignorance of the records of France, Flanders, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and a forgetfulness of foreign translations in Gaelic, 
are responsible for the parrot-cry that Mediaeval Ireland was in the backwaters 
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Eastern Ireland, “ the land of peace,’’ enjoined the ‘Pax Normannica,” 
“the West under Brehon Law was the land of war.” The “ Irish tribes 
enjoyed ” (sic) this “Pax.” If an Irishman killed an Englishman the Brehon 
Law demanded an eric only. If the latter killed the former it was “ thought no 
felony.” ‘ There was no need to put the murderer to death. In point of fact 
no Norman could take action in his courts against an Irishman.” These 
citations prove that the author is a romance-writer. If you study the English 
sources, the Book of Howth, the Laudian Annals, Davies’ “ Discovery,”’ and the 
Cals. of Docs. Ireland (1171-1307), as well as the Annals of Clonmacnoise, you 
will find the Anglo-Normans in constant internecine bloody wars and rebellions 
in the “land of peace.” The Irish were outside English law. They appealed 
vainly, time and again, for liberty of English law. Even from the pulpits it 
was preached that “ it was no sin to kill an Irishman.” Theoretically the “ five 
bloods ”’ were not so proscribed, a theory more often honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. The English could take reprisals not merely on the 
Gaelic murderer, but even on the whole clan to which he belonged. Berry’s 
“ Statutes ”’ and Cal. Judiciary Rolls add further evidence. 


The Brehon Law code is his bogey-man, for he knows not what it was. 
So there is no reason to be surprised when you are led to believe that it generated 
war, nursed anarchy, reared barbarism. Because it had no “ machinery ” to 
enforce its decrees it was, perforce, no law: hence, unlike the flawless English, 
or rather Roman, legal system. Yet the imponderables are the weightiest 
forces in human society—love, hatred, greed, charity, justice. The Ten 
Commandments have no “ machinery ’’ for their enforcement, unless their 
infringement violates the law of the land also. Still they receive as much, 
if not more, obedience and respect as any panoplied human code. That the 
Irish honoured and obeyed their own Brehon Laws is beyond dispute. In 
open-air “ interludes ”’ they burlesqued English enactments and laughed them 
down with the bitterest of scorn as “ lawless laws.’”” They were eternal rebels 
against them. The “lawless” because obedient subjects to their own just 
and humane judges: prestige is mightier than machinery. Let corroboration 
be found in hostile testimony. Chief Baron Finglas noted that in spite of 
“« machinery ’’ Englishmen in Ireland did not obey their own laws; yet divers 
Irishmen without “ machinery’ “ observe and keep” their Brehon Laws, 
“ without breaking them for any favour or reward.” Payne, a sixteenth century 
Englishman, attests that Gaelic Government was “ done with such wisdom, 
equity, and justice as to be worthy of all praise.” “ For I myself,” he continues, 
“have seen in several places within their jurisdiction well nearly 20 cases 
decided at one sitting, with such indifference (impartiality) that for the most 
part both plaintiff and defendant had departed contented.” This balanced 
Gaelic justice displeased such of his English countrymen as “ live by blood,” 
hence, “they utterly mislike this or any other good thing that the poor Irishman 
doth.” “The Irish keep their promise faithfully, and are more desirous of 
peace than the English: nothing is more pleasing to them than good justice.” 
Sir John Davies cannot be accused of any love of Ireland or its people, yet he 
wrote: “ There is no nation of people under the sun that doth love equal and 
indifferent (impartial) justice better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied 
with the execution thereof, although it be against themselves, as they may have 
the protection and benefit of the law when upon just cause they do desire it.” 


The Doctor would have you believe that the Irish raised no stone buildings, 
save churches, until the Anglo-Normans came. Petrie will show him that 
besides Round Towers, stone castles were edified before or at 1169. The more 
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valuable testimony of the Brehon Laws, formulated many centuries earlier, 
attests that the two most important duties of the ollav architect were (1) building 
in stone ; (2) building in wood. There is not the slightest justification for nam- 
ing the unknown author of Salus Populi (p. 42) an Irishman. ‘The account of 
the Parliament of 1541 is wholly misleading. No lord of the Gael was a member : 
only a few of those named were even spectators, nor did any of them, at that 
convention, turn face-about on their Church or Nation. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Murray’s asservation that torture was not used in Tudor Dublin Castle 
there is abundant State Paper evidence, from 1564 onwards, to the contrary. 
Torture, the Poison Cup, and the Assassin’s Dagger, were instruments of 
English Government. ‘ Gallowglasses clad in saffron tunics and shaggy 
mantles ’’ (pace Camden) existed in hearsay only. Irish Literature, Irish 
monumental effigies (e.g., the tombs of Conor Ruadh O’Brien (d. 1267) at 
Corcomroe, Felim O’Conor’s (d. 1265) in Roscommon Abbey, Cumaighe 
O’Cathain’s in Dungiven Church, (d. 1385), the official English map, 1567, 
the descriptions of Lord Deputy St. Leger, Dymmok, and many others in the 
State Papers prove that the gallo-glich were as well panoplied in iron as the 
mail-clad warriors of Anglo-Norman or Continental Armies. 

“ The Scots poured army after army into Ireland to aid the cause of Bruce.” 
The author must have dreamt this. The only reinforcements that aided the 
Bruces was an army of 5,000 men under Sir Philip Mowbray. The Armada 
was crushed in 1588, not 1596. All the Irish towns of importance “ were built 
by the Norse ” or the “ Normans.’’ Yet Ptolemy, who flourished (130) more 
than 600 years ere the Vikings came to Eirinn, enumerates several cities existing 
then in our Island. Marcianus Heracleotes, who lived in the third century, 
mentions eleven illustrious Irish towns. Tacitus is the authority that the ports 
of our land were well known to merchants by reason of commerce. When 
Leix and Offally were with the sword, the incendiary torch, and famine, 
“ civilised,’ their lords “ were honourably treated.” Listen to the State 
Papers. Brian O’Conor Faly was imprisoned twice in the Tower of London. 
He ominously disappears from History in the dungeons of Dublin Castle. 
Connel O’More, though he surrendered on a safe conduct pledge, was barbarously 
crucified by the English on Leighlin Bridge. ‘“* Honourable treatment!’ 
The evidence of the State Papers and Fitzmaurice’s own letters in Theiner and 
in the Kilkenny Archaeological Journal notwithstanding, you are asked to believe 
that this Geraldine’s bid for National freedom was a mere religious squabble 
strired up by Pope Gregory XIII. and Spain. He sought such aid, as England 
utilised the Dutch Reformers and the French Huguenots, for his own ends. 
“Hugh, unlike Shane O’Neill,” tried to win the other lords of Ulster to his 
side in his National struggle. Let us hearken to evidence. The English 
Proclamation (1561) declares: “ By wars and other damnable practices Shane 
O’Neill tried to wean Maguire, O'Reilly ... . and other your Majesty’s 
faithful Subjects from their allegiance, and to join him in his traitorous enter- 
prize.” ‘* There was no more resistance: the capture of Drogheda and of 
Wexford (by Cromwell) had put an end to that.” If you study Cromwell’s own 
despatches, the official and semi-official bulletins, you will marvel at the Rev. 
Dr.’s fecund imagination. New Ross, Duncannon, Waterford, Callan, 
Cahir Castle, Kilkenny—all put up a fight. At Clonmel Oliver’s “ noble was 
turned into ninepence.”’ Here he met, for the first time, a purely Gaelic army, 
led by an O’Neill. Whitelocke, a member of the Cromwellian Government, 
records (Memorials, p. 441) : “ Cromwell found at Clonmel the stoutest enemy 
his army had ever met in Ireland, and never was seen so hot a storm of so long 
continuance and so gallantly defended, neither in England nor in Ireland.” 
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“ The people of Wexford ” did not surrender their town to Cromwell. The 
Governor sold the pass. “The enemy entered the gates by the treachery 
of Captain Stafford ’’ (Carte’s “Ormond,” Vol. IL, p. 63). “ Stafford gave 
up the place to Cromwell, and took conditions under him, and thereby gave 
entrance to him into the town ” (Clarendon’s “ Historical View,” p. 96). 

The account of happenings in Ireland from 1780 to 1800 is a travesty of 
the most elementary facts of our history. The words of Grattan are here: 
“ The Irish Protestant could never be free till the Irish Catholic ceases to be 
a slave.”” There is no account of the splendid spirit of tolerance that animated 
the minds, hearts, and deeds of many Protestant Volunteers in favour of their 
manacled Catholic countrymen. But the bigotry of the minority of the Dis- 
senters and Episcopalians is duty chronicled. Let us turn to one who could 
express, from out a full heart, the sense of gratitude of his co-religionists. These 
are words of Daniel O’Connell: ‘But for the Union we should have been 
emancipated by our Protestant fellow-countrymen long before. . In 1778 they 
restored the Catholics to the equal enjoyment of all property they then held, 
and enabled them to acquire long terms for years indands. In 1782 the Irish 
Protestants restored the Catholics to the capacity of acquiring every species 
of freehold property, and to enjoy it equally with Protestants. In 1792 and 
1793 the learned professions were to a certain extent opened to Catholics—the 
grand jury box, the magistracy, partial rank in the army, were all conceded by 
the Irish Protestants to their Catholic fellow-countrymen. But, greatest of all, 
the elective franchise was restored. Under these circumstances, but for the 
Union, full and complete emancipation would have been conceded before 
1803." Any schoolboy who has learnt even the Outlines of Irish History could 
have given the same answer. 

The United Irishmen, whose leaders were Protestant, found their chief 
support in Ulster and in and around Dublin. Their object was the establish- 
ment of an Irish Republic. We know from the evidence of Wolfe Tone, Thomas 
Addis Emmet, Arthur O’Connor, and other principals that the republican 
doctrines made, at first, but little appeal to the Catholics of the rest of our 
country. Tone tells us that if the expected French aid arrived anywhere but 
in Ulster it would not arouse popular enthusiasm. When the French ships 
lay off Bantry Bay the Irish of the South rose to oppose the expected landing. 
In the West so little were the republican principles understood that General 
Humbert and his staff were asked by some of the insurgent chiefs if they “ had 
come to fight for the Blessed Virgin! ’’ The rebellion in Wexford was primarily 
due to the terrible atrocities committee by the soldiery of England. Thence- 
forward the United Irishmen found open ears and hot hearts for their teaching 
of a Free Ireland. In several respects the Easter Week happenings find a 
parallel in those of 1798. Mr. Murray ignores the splendid fight of the Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians of Ulster, especially in Antrim and Down, in the 
cause of an Irish Republic. Indeed, his jaundiced eye makes him see what had 
no existence, that the rising in 1798, as he imagines that of 1641 to have been, 
was in essence a sectarian war. His canvas is daubed with violent colours : 
murders of Protestants. To him the part is greater than the whole. The 
bigotry of a section of a small body of Protestants, the murders by the “ rebels ” 
of many of their Government torturers who happened to have been Protestants, 
as well as some unoffending ones of their creed, leave the simple truth un- 
smirched that this National rising largely eliminated sectarian feeling. Outside 
“Innocents Abroad ’”’ it would be hard to find a richer burlesque than is in 
this sentence: ‘ Ulstermen wanted restrictions on their trade removed.” 
Just that and nothing more. Shades of Thomas Russell, Henry Joy McCracken, 
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Jimmy Hope, preserve us! No doubt that is why they celebrated the Fall 
of the Bastile with such exuberance, or that the best popular ballads in English, 
lauding the United Irish republicans, emanated from the Protestant North. 
If you wish to believe in Mr. Murray do not read any original sources, any of 
the numerous English Government official reports, nor the accounts of the 
principal Ulster patriots written by themselves. If you do come into such 
intimate relation with Fact you will realise that he “ Fears to Speak of ’98” 
as it really was—a blow struck for Irish Freedom. 

“Tt is.a striking fact that not a single Roman Catholic in Ireland gave up 
his life for his faith.” It would be if there was even a vestige of truth in this 
amazing sentence. Ireland has been a nation of martyrs for its religion: “ not 
a single ” connotes, in simple verity, thousands. There is a whole library 
of authorities to confound Dr. Murray. Only “ politicals,’’ only Catholics 
who fought against alien rule, were hunted down and executed: such is his 
thesis. | Yet the most “loyal ’’ Catholics fared but little better than their 
“ rebel” co-religionists. It would be idle, in the space allowed, to attempt 
an adequate pithy summary of the huge mass of confirmatory testimonty avail- 
able. These few titles, from memory, of works containing original documents 
and authenticated data, will suffice to justify Catholic Ireland’s claim to be 
a “Land of Martyrs”: “Spicilegium Ossoriense,’’ edited by Moran. “ Arch. 
Hib.” (Irish Record Society), Denis Murphy’s “ Our Martyrs,’’ Hogan’s 
“Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century, Philip O’Sullivan’s History, 
Moran’s “ The Persecution of Irish Catholics,’ Bruodine’s “ Propugnaculum 
Catholice Veritatis.”’ 

With an innocence, child-like and bland, he would have you believe that 
the infamous Penal Laws (“of which the monstrosity is not half known to 
Englishmen,” as Matthew Arnold wrote) were merely shadows. This code, 
which would have debauched and then exterminated any race less spiritual 
and less virile than ours, was merely formulated, in the guileless author’s 
imagination, for fun, then embalmed and buried in the Statute Book. The 
proofs of that long night of bondage, more bitter than that of Israel in Egypt, 
can be computed in hundreds. Here is a rough hand list for a green enquirer : 
“«Spicilegium Ossoriense,’’ Burke’s “Irish Priests in Penal. Days’ (a 
collection of documents from the Bodleian and Record Office); the Halladay 
Pamphlets in the Royal Irish Academy, and the works of Howard, Scully, 
Parnell, O’Connor, and the various printed Corporation Records. 

Mr. Murray’s mind seems to move violently in concentric circles of narrow 
radii. Hence he is a very welter of contradictory opinions. There is no 
attempt even at the preparation of a brief, no array of proofs, no reason, no 
judgment. He does not think; he feels. 

It would require several issues of this Magazine to rectify his errors and 
to put the strait-jacket of Fact on the wild creatures of his Fancy. Asa 
contribution to scientific History it is not worth the paper on which it is printed. 

SEAN GHALL. 
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